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The good in ‘‘ taking things as we 
find them ’’ depends upon what we 
take them for. Accepting a stupid pupil as a call to 
arouse a stupid mind, is an act worthy of a hero. 
To receive him with the secret intention of leav- 
ing him to his slumber, is to pretend to accept a 
responsibility while declining it,—as a boy takes the 
book that is placed in his hands with the intention 
of putting it down when the teacher's head is 
turned. The world has small opinion of the man 
who refuses to take things as he finds them because 


How to Take Things 


he does not find them to his liking ; but that man 
is not a-whit braver who takes things as he finds 
them intending to leave them so. 


a 


Charitable towara Christian charity“is Christian love 
Uncharitabl toward all whom Christ loves. 
Christian charity looks with tolerance on views in 
others which it cannot approve in one’s self. Chris- 
tian charity is a breadth of view which only Christian 
love can give> Many who have no breadth of view 
themselves approve of breadth of view in others, 
while they are intolerant of intolerance. But he 
who has a true Christian breadth of view can be 
tolerant of intolerance in another, and can be chari- 
table toward uncharitableness. Let no man who is 
uncharitable toward others, whether their views or 
their attitude be strict or be lax, suppose that he is 
possessed of a charitable spirit. If he thinks that he 
is, he does not know what is true charity. 





oN 


No Moderation in he phrase ‘‘ too much of a good 

Some Things thing’’ has its true as well as its 
It is false when applied, as-is fre- 
quently done, to spiritual graces or ‘gifts, but it may 
be true when applied to things the excellence of 
which is contingent or incidental, One cannot have 
too much faith or hope or love, nor be ‘‘ too good 
for his own good.’’ 


%? 


false aspect. 


But one can cultivate silence, 
which is golden, until it ceases to be a virtue ; or self- 
love, which leads to high endeavor, until it becomes 
selfishness ; or the ambition to be harmless, until one 
will cease to do good for fear of doing harm. The 
Bible commends moderation, but it nowhere exhorts 
us to clip the wings of heavenly aspiration, to pour 
cold water on a warm heart, or to manacle a growing 
spirit. 
se 

We begin to live when we begin to 
love. ‘‘We have passed out of 
death into life, because we love.’’ That part of 
existence which the body and the mind pass through 
before the heart is wakened to love is pre-natal ; it is 
existence, but it is existence without the full birth 
into life. The totally selfish man never comes to the 
hour of birth at all. He never knows what life is. 
“He that loveth not abideth in death.*’ Life be- 
gins when love begins ; life dies out of a man when 
love dies out of that man. _ Life is eternal when ‘‘ love 
never faileth,’’ when it ‘‘endureth forever.’’ For 
life is like an. organ with its many keys, with its many 
swelling tones ; only as a master’s hand rests upon it, 
and rules each varied sound, does it wake to life ; the 
keys and tones of life are its thoughts, its words, its 
deeds, its prayers ; the master’s hand is God’s, and 
God is love. 


Life and Love 


a 


Value of High Earthly possessions have value ac- 

Aspirations §=©_ cording to the possibilities of their 
upward reach. As a man’s evident aspirations are 
to be taken into account when estimating the worth 
of his present attainments, so, in the material world, 
the practicability of his building skyward enters into 
the account of his secured foundation. ‘‘ My build- 
ing lot is small,’’ said the land-owner, ‘‘ but I own 


all the way up.’’ Real-estate owners in oyr cities 

are perceiving the truth of this claim more and more 
; .* sa 

clearly in their fifteen- and twenty- story buildings of 


nowadays. Yet it has been in the mind of earth’s 


~ builders since they began their tower on the plains 


of Shinar. Thomas Fuller said, two centuries and 
a half ago: ‘‘ How large houses do they build in 
London on little ground! Revenging themselves 
on the narrowness of their room with store of stories, 
Excellent arithmetic ! from the root of one floor to 
multiply so many chambers. And, though painful 
the climbing up, pleasant the staying there ; the 


-higher the healthfuller, with clearer light and sweeter 


air Then he adds an improvement of this thought, 
which is as appropriate to us in our day as to him in 
his: ‘‘ Higher, my soul! higher! In bodily build- 
ings, commonly the garrets are most empty, but my 
mind, the higher mounted, will be the better fur- 
nished. Let perseverance unto death be my upper- 
most chamber, the roof of which grace is the pavement 
of glory.’’ 
CAB 


Dangers of Concession 


HE world moves from one extreme to another. 
Like a ship, it goes on one tack, and then aig- 
zags ahead on another, making headway on the 
whole. Staying too long on one tack, it loses all 
that it gains. .So there are times of expansion in 
human thought, when we open the mind wide to 
embrace all that is coming toward it, and ages of 
contraction when we close the mind around our new 
material to make sure of it. The last generation has 
been one of enthusiastic reception of new fact and 
experience. But unless we sometimes close in upon 
these things, they will pass on and be lost. The 
seine has to be closed and drawn, or the fish all 
escape. So, while we cannot but welcome all the 
open-eyedness of the world, and all the open-heart- 
edness of it, there is danger of its becoming so open 
that nothing is saved. Mere openness becomes often 
mere emptiness. 
Other times have seen belief made as difficult: as 
possible, and our day has seen the revolt against 
this. We may rejoice that we live and have a part. 
in making belief less difficult. But we need not 
close our eyes to indications that we may, for all our 
good intentions, lose as much ‘as we gain. Havihg 
made faith rational to a man, you may, without im- 
pertinence, ask him what he is going to do about it, 
Conviction has suffered some discount, and respect 
for other people’s convictions has aporeciated, until 
we are in danger of dilettanteism, which has been 
well described as ‘‘ an incapacity for affirmation.’’ 
Rough and angular and assertive as were our 
fathers’ convictions, we may be excused for wonder- 
ing whether they were not as good as our convic- 
tions, which we have tried to make as amiable and 
reduce as near to a minimum as possible. This is 
not to say one word in depreciation of the noble 
effort of our own time, but we need to ask the ques- 
tion whether we have not done injustice to ourselves 
and to many a cherished belief. It is one thing to 
hold views for 6ursclves, and quite another to insist 
that other people hold them. Our duty toward them 
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is best done by giving them liberty without inflicting 
on ourselves poverty. In the long run, the world 
does not thank us for a ‘‘ mush of concession,’’ which 
hastens the conclusion of nothing. Heartily as we 
may have joined in simplifying the demands of Jesus, 
there is a limit to this prcecess of minimizing things. 

There is great danger that the man who believes 
the least shall come to be considered the normal 
man and the type of belief, and this catastrophe 
every thinking man will do his best to avert. We 
believe in the weak brother, but we do not believe 
that he should rule the community. Willing as 
never before to help him, we may insist that we shall 
not help him by coming down to his outfit in either 
faith or habits. The inevitable result of this is a 
weak social and spiritual life. 

There are two classes of weak brethren : those 
who want patience and help to get up to where their 
stronger brethren are, and those who can see no 
millennium save in reducing their stronger brethren 
to their condition. This is ‘‘the millennium of 
Moab,’’ as Dr. Bushnell calls it. It is one of our 
sorry experiences to find how much concession on 
our part some men will take without making a step 
farther for themselves. Spiritual poverty must make 
concessions if the world is to be better, not spiritual 
richness. And while nowhere as in the service of 
our Master must we use the motto Modlesse oblige 
(‘‘ Nobility demands noble behavior’’), we shall do 
no service to anybody by parting with our best. 

In such matters our duty is to restate our beliefs in 
terms of the present day, to find a fresh voice for 
the gospel in every age, to reduce offensive utter- 
ances to a minimum, to lop off unnecessary addi- 
tions, to show that our beliefs are not provincial and 
temporary, but that they run parallel with the great 
courses of human need and experience ; to discern 


. Clearly what are the weightier matters of the law, and 


to put the emphasis on them. - Below. this minimum 
we cannot healthily go. It is one thing to encourage 
weak faith ; it is another to stimulate captiousness, 
and with this last we want nothing to do. Reducing 
things to ‘‘bare essentials'’ sounds alluring, but 
* essentials’’ are just the things which are never 
**bare.’’ Essentials bloom out into all manner of 
forms, which we are unwilling to mutilate or cut off ; 
and a faith of bare essentials would be, according to 
the idea of some people, like a tree which never 
leaved out. If there is one thing more essential for 
faith than another, it is that it be rich. It is well for 
us to be jealous of anything which seems likely to 
put disabilities on fair-minded people, but equally 
well for us not to impose upon -ourselves the dis- 
-ability of poverty in the utterance of our faith. A 
faith which is simply a coolly calculated average of 
faiths, gives out a thin sound which but few will hear, 
and by which none will be comforted. 

»A preacher who is manifestly trimming down his 
every utterance so that the feeblest belief may not be 
offended, and so that the man in the audience who 
believes nothing may not be troubled, is thoroughly 
depressing to everybody. Let a man be sure of love 
in his own heart, sure that it is conviction, and not 
whim, which inspires him, and he may preach a full 
belief and fear not. In this attempt to make belief 
acceptable, the man who believes the most in the 
best spirit is the type to follow. 

But it is in the Christian life that the danger of 
minimizing is more visible. Few people do a great 
deal of thinking, but everybody does a vast amount 
of living of one sort and another. In order to show 
that we are not prudes, and that the Christian life 
may be a pleasant life, we often abdicate positions 
which the world, spite of all its fault-finding with 
our gloom, yet expects us to maintain, and even 
hopes we will maintain. One can imagine no worse 


_ disaster than that the Prodigal Son, when he came 


home, should have found that his father had grown 
to be the same sort of man that he was. Such a 
discovery would have killed every upspringing good- 


ness in the soul of the son. His return would 
have been harder than the far country. Into vastly 
more confusion than he ever confesses to, is the un- 
believer thrown when the Christian goes wrong. 
The unbeliever may rail at character, but it is the 
one thing which he respects, after all. His creed, in 
his better moments, is the character of some nobler 
man ; and when that nobler man goes under, this 
man’s belief is shaken. 3 

Trying to carry our faith jauntily, catering to some 
worldly person by being flippant about some sacred 
thing, or jesting over some matter of faith, or dis- 
missing decorum and reverence just to show the 
world how much we can be like it and yet be Chris- 
tians, is one of the most sickening things in the 
world to the unbelieving onlooker. _ In his heart he 
despises us. If a man is a Christian, he had better 
be one right through, and im all companies. If he 
is a minister, he had better be a minister, and not 
try to be a man of the world (in the average sense) 
and a hail-fellow-well-met with everybody. If he is 
a man, this will all appear in good season from un- 
der any cloth, and in the long run the advantages of 
being a minister are greater than the advantages of 
being a little of everything else. 

We may freely concede every disagreeable man- 
ner, we may freely meet the man of the world, the 
sinner, and be agreeable, courteous, kind, without 
any fear of conceding too much ; byt down in his 
heart he does not want us to concede any more, 
and a world of harm is done by other concessions. 
Phillips Brooks speaks of certain passages of Scrip- 
ture which are forever robbed of some of their sweet- 
ness by flippant jokes or puns upon them which, 
having once heard, one can never forget. There is 
a world of this sort of thing which Christian people 
are forever mistakenly doing, without gaining any 
esteem, but steadily forfeiting it. The world is 
sorry when we cease to be Christians, when we for- 
sake our professions, when we cater to what is low, 
when mountebank tricks are played in the pulpit, or 
slangy remarks are put into prayers. They will not 
ask us not to do it; they will even, perhaps, 
applaud when we do; but down underneath they 
wish we would not. 

Concessions are to help, and not to hinder,—let 
us remember this ; and there are enough concessions 
demanded of us nowadays without our running out 
of our way to make what there is no demand for. 
All the good things which are wrought by charity, 
fairness, and broadmindedness, may be attained 
without the sacrificing of a single self-respect or the 


lowering of a single ideal. 
NOTES ON 


OPEN LIFT TIERS 


Figures of speech are not always un- 
derstood alike by all ; yet, in the long 
run, figurative language is surer and more trustworthy 
than verbal literalness. Ordinary words change their 
signification from age to age, while many a figure sug- 
gests the same idea now as in primitive times. A cor- 
respondent from New York state comes with this inquiry 
as to two figurative words : 























Fire and Water 


Please give in your Notes on Open Letters the meaning of the 
term “fire” in Matthew 3: 11 (‘‘I indeed baptize you with 
water unto repentance ; but he... shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire"’). Of what is water a type in Leviticus 
1 29? (“Its inwards and its legs shall he wash with water."’) Is 
water ever used as a type of the word ? 

Water is in its very nature cleansing and refreshing. 
Fire .is in its. nature destructive of the perishable, and 
purifying and refining of the imperishable. Paul! says : 
“If any man buildeth on the foundation [of Christ] 
gold, silver, costly stones, wood, hay, stubble ; each man’s 
work shall be made manifest : for the day shall declare 
it, because it is revealed im fire ; and the fire itself shall 
prove each man’s work of what sort it is*’ (1 Cor. 3 ; 12, 


ied i. 
t: es. Se tae 


13). eis tho Wedbapoktad hace Cac. as 
by water, the outer man, through a new beginning in con- 
duct. He tells of the work of Jesus as reaching the 
inner man by spiritual influences, and as refining thc 
spiritual mature by destroying the evil and preserviny 
the good. These are the meanings of fire amd water in 
the Old Testament and in the New. Levitical sacrifice, 
were cleansed by water before being offered by fire. 
Neither fire mor water:is in itself a “‘type,"’ bat, as ; 
figure, either word may be used in connection with the 
teachings of God's words: (See, for example, Eph. 
5 : 26.) 
_ 


<ioeicaceiie ntiai ins Paul's life story is being studied at the 
the Risen Jesus > Present time by more persons ‘than 
_were ever before united in its special 

study since the days of its writing. As a consequence, 
questions multiply concerning its details. A Canadian 
reader comes with this question concerning the time of 
the frst appearance of the risen Jesus to Saul of Tarsus - 

Will you give your viewas to when Saul saw the Lord? He 
himself plainly tells us that it was when in Jerusalem (Acts 22. 
17, 18,—** When I had returned to Jerusaleth, and while I prayed in 
the temple, I fell into a trance and saw him"). It was then that 
Jesus gave him his direct commission to the Gentiles (Acts 22 - 
21,—‘' He said unto me, Depart: for I will send thee forrh far 
hence unto the Gentiles’). Did not the flash that struck him 
down blind him at once? Have we it on record anywhere that an 
unconverted person saw the Lord after his resurrection? I know 
om this view conflicts with some of your contributors whe are 

‘‘ mighty in the Scriptures." 

When Paul told the story of his call to Agrippa (Acts 
26: 12-17), he was quite positive as to the appearing of 
Jesus to him on the way to Damascus. He said that 
the voice from the heavens declared; ‘‘] am Jesus 
whom thou persecutest. But arise, and stand upon thy 
feet : for to this end have / appeared unto thee, to ap- 
point thee a minister and a witness both of the things 
wherein thou hast seen me; and of the things wherein 
I will appear unto thee; delivering thee from the peo- 
ple, and from the Gentiles, unto whom | send thee."’ 
In accordance with these words, Jesus was to appear to 
Paul again, as he did subsequently at Jerusalem, and 
perhaps at other places. It is evidesit that he was hot 
blinded before he saw Jesus on this first occasion. Pos- 
sibly it was the sight of the glorified Jesus that his-eyes 
were not able to bear. As Saul is said to have seen 
Jesus at this time of his conversion, we have the record 
of one case that we cannot question, however it may be 
as to other cases, 


a... 


It may seem strange that one who is 

Declines to supposed to live in the world of books 

Select Books § ‘chould be unwilling to tell another 
what book or books he ought to have in a given line. It 
may seem a simple thing to write te an editor, saying, 
‘‘T am studying up such a phase of such a subject: 
what books are the best for me to consult?'’ Evidently 
the readers of The Sunday School Times feel that they 
can fairly call upon the Editor for help of this sort. 
Scarcely a day passes when one such letter, at least, does 
not come to him. A Colorado reader, for instance, 
writes : 


Why the Editor 


I wish information concerning suitable books to use in a Sun- 
day-school class comprising pupils of from sixteen to eighteen 
years of age. Would ask you to give names and descriptions of 
books that ¢an be used as texts for class study in the work of the 
present year, with prices in quantities of a dozenormore. Would 
desire some singlé work that could be used as a text, which would 
not be of toe great-a price. 


A letter fom a Pennsylvania correspondent is terse 
and to the point : 

Please quote price, with description, on a book of short and 
select anecdotes for illustration in public speaking. 


And a New York inquirer/¢learly, if not modestly, 
states his needs im these words : 


I desire to obtain a work which shall contain in the most possi- 
ble condensed form an account of all denominations of Christians 
and of all other religions, past and-present. A reply, with sugges- 
tions, will be appreciated. 

If the Editor were sure that he knew siete the 
book that he would turn to if Ae were in the position of 
any one of these writers, he would even then be unwill- 
ing to say that that book is the book that ¢haf reader 
ought to have. An intimate knowledge of the prospec- 
tive reader or readers, of their personal tastes and char- 
acteristics and make of mind, and a more complete 











knowledge of the precise purpose for which the book is 
desired, might show that one book, now apparently 
suitable, would in reality be totally unsuitable. To 
make an intelligent, wise, and discriminating tion 
of a book for an individual reader calls for specific 
knowledge on the part of the Editor which is beyond the 
Editor's reach. And so it is that the Editor prefers not 
to attempt this. The Sunday School Times does, in- 
deed, stand ready to supply its readers with any books 
on the market, by whomsoever published, that they will 
name and may desire to purchase. And in the depart- 
ment of Books and Writers, as well as in the published 
selected lists of books suitable for the Sunday-school 
library, current publications are noticed, and a general 
idea is given of the scope and nature of the books no- 
ticed. The leaflet issued in connection with The Senior 
Bible Class course in The. Sunday School Times, com- 
menting upon books helpful in the study of the present 
course of International Sunday-school Lessons, is an- 
other general help in this line. But beyond the field 
of such general suggestion the Editor declines to ven- 
ture, as being territory where angels fear to tread. 





The Secret of Divine Knowledge 


By Charlotte Fiske Bates 
H, YE spirits, drifting through the dark, 
Calling from its séa-like deeps for light, 
In Doubt's flood is built for you an ark ! 
If ye would but enter it, ye might. 


Three words make this covert for your soul, 
“Do His will,""—and ask ye what that is? 

Living under Duty’s full control, é 
Doing her high bidding, which is His. 


Do His will. . Through doing breaks the dawn ; 
Idle are warring words and learnéd quest : 

From holy Knowledge will her veil be drawn 
For those who do the will of God the”best. 


New York City. 


. 
HO 
The Ethics of Hearing 
By Clifford Lanier 
The con- 


| Shebewsi’ speaker presupposes an auditor. 
gregation may be large, and the listening little. 
The audience (the act of hearing) is almost certain to be 
smaller than the audience (the body of those present). 
Audition is rarély coextensive with an assembly. And 
yet every individual goes to a meeting in order to hear. 

Have you thought that there is a moral obligation 
resting on every human being who goes to an assembly 
of his fellows? We expect a speaker to have something 
to say, and to say it well) He must be witty or enlight- 
ening, pleasing or instructive, humorous or didactic ; 
he must charm or teach, he must be an accomplished 
improvisator, or he must be prepared, whether teacher, 
preacher, actor, or orator. Even the talker must have 
some attraction of matter or manner if he desires favor 
in conversation. He must cultivate the art of talking, 
acquire the artifices of conversation, vivacity, humor, 
mimicry, wit, wisdom. The raconteur is both born and 
made. The narrateur must add to spontaneity prepara- 
tion, to preparation practice, to practice the success 
of bringing out the desired and desirable point We 
hold him to these ethical obligations. Now is there 
hot a moral nodlesse oblige resting on the auditor? 

On one side we have the significant question, What 
came ye out to. hear? the dry reed shaken by a wind? 
On the other side is the warning, Take heed how ye 
hear! ‘The first shows how much is expected from the 
speaker; the second suggests how much, also, is expected 
from those spoken to. 

Now the obligation of an auditor is threefold. It is 
a fabric three-ply, woven of three threads, —golden, 
Silver, tinsel. 

The debt to his fellow-auditors I would call the tinsel ; 
his debt to the speaker I would say was silvern ; his 
debt to himself I would pronounce the golden thread of 
his obligation. 


* for things of far less value. 


THE SUNDAY 


Here are three ethical considerations which should be 
in the mind of every one who forms part of a public 
assembly, —latent, perhaps, yet there. Like the precious 
things in the sand at the bottom of a current, let them 
lie obscured, but present themselves when the time of 
finding comes. . 

It need not be discussed that one has no right to dis- 
turb the other listeners ; this will be admitted. If one 
be nervous, distrait, impatient, sleepy, in pain even, his 
social duty is to control himself for the sake of his 
fellows. 

- Take heed, therefore, when ye go into a public assem- 
bly. Consider if you can sit still, and be attentive, and 
appear edified, for the hour or two of the meeting. It 
will he wrong to be nervous, inattentive, to squirm, to 
look bored, to chatter to one who desires to listen. This 
is a social trespass. If the orator or the preacher is just 
making his most beautiful or effective point, uttering 
that collocation of words which perhaps illuminates the 
whole discourse, illustrating with that instance necessary 
to the rounding of his thought, coloring with that touch 
or expression or gesture that completes the impression, 
it is trespass for you to cause me to lose it by mentally 
invading the little kingdom or curtilage of my mind at 
this critical and unseasonable moment. If this be done, 
there is inflicted on me irreparable loss. This is your 
moral wrong, for which the law gives me no remedy. 
Money could not repair such damage. In the deep 
sense, we may buy wisdom, but we cannot sell it. 

We ought not to sell it. It is the pearl of inexchange- 
able price. We would be parting with the invaluable 
This is unmerchant-like. 

It is our social duty, then, to trespass not.upon the 
mental attention of others. It is a real damage to per- 
sonal property. I have called this social obligation the 
tinsel-thread only because it is not of so much considera- 
tion as the others. : 

Then what is the relation of the auditor to the speaker ? 
It is that of protagonist or sympathetic listener, The 
orator's motto is, ‘‘ Hear me for my cause!'’ If you 
do not hear, you can neither endorse nor refute me. I 
want your answer, be it assent or refutation. The dough- 
tiest knight cannot combsa* a foe of straw. Don Quixote 
is vanquished by the s. aseless vans of the windmill, 
and by the unresisting sheep, who only retreat with 
blinding dust. If nothing more, the audience may be at 
least a sounding-board to give back the music it receives. 

The speaker requires some stimulus. His auditors 
must be more than empty seats. He is constantly 
whispering to himself, as he orates, ‘‘Here may be a 
mind needing a stronger argument than the one just 
presented ;'' hence goes to him the stimulus of renewed 
effort. He may think, ‘‘ Here is one who enjoys a crisp 
apothegm, a picturesque phrasing, a certain stress on a 
certain quality ;"’ and, as demanded in the hearer’ s look, 
the demand is satisfied. 

Above all the speaker receives the concentrated effect, 
or good or “evil, of ail his auditors. This may be de- 
pressing or stimulating, it may be almost annihilating or 
very productive. 

Even the X rays sometimes illuminate merely, some- 
times they burn or paralyze. Thus mysterious are the 
rays of influence which go up from the forum to the 
pulpit, from benches to the lectern. Many times a cold 
audience has snuffed out the flaming torch. 

Antagonism is better than indifference. This may 
produce splendid eloquence. The hatred of Cataline 
tipped many a word-shaft of the denouncing Cicero, 

The missionary’s, the sacred orator’s, chief task is to 
melt the obdurate, to convince the doubting, to convert 
the ‘hopeless. But the subtle rebound of intelligence 
must be present, the electric current must interplay, the 
mental thrust and lunge are necessary. The chill of 
drowsiness or indifference is the fatal thing. 

I have called this duty to the speaker the silver thread 
of the web of the auditor's ethics. And now, what obli- 
gation remains to the hearer’s self ? 

It is golden. And one reason is that indifferent 
hearing hardens the heart of the hearer. The mind, 
the reins, the heart, all the inward man, is sensitive at 
first, but hearing without attention dulls this sensitive- 
ness. 

It is indeed astonishing how indolent hearing closes 
the passage from tympanum to brain. Drowsy watch- 
men set to guard a passage usually leave the way open, 
and the foe may creep stealthily by. But here. it is not 
an enemy, but a friend, who knocks for admittance ; 


the sleeping porter, lying athwart the threshold, gives no — 
invitation to enter, and the proud visitant without this” 
kindly bidding will not come in. The golden message 
is lost. The ambassador bringing news of joyous im- — 
port is dumb. 3 
For in assemblies such as I have now in miad it is 
rare that every hearer may not distil some precious drop 
from the discourse. At the smallest, if no definite 
teaching may be caught, if no large, clear lesson learned, 
there is a music whose melodious echoes may linger in 
the ‘‘caves that lie somewhere between the tympanum 
and the heart,—those sub-carnal and enchanted caverns 
where sense-impressions wander while they await trans- 
formation into thoughts and ideas.’ This music may 


indefinitely, inscrutably, work its will, perfume the 


_heart, make melody in all the purlieus of the spirit, and 


cause the reins to rejoice. Says Aischylus: ‘* Knowest 
thou not this, then, Prometheus, that words are the © 
physicians of a distempered mind ?"’ 

Good prose, then, fitly spoken, has a music well worth 
the attentive hearing, and the hearer whose brain yet 
hears not suffers a distinct loss which he has no moral ~ 
right to inflict upon himself.. He has done mental 
suicide, he has committed the Japanese self-punish- 
ment of hari-kari. He closes his mind to instruction, 
his heart to cheer. 

Duties to three liege lords, three reasons why he 
ought, three obligations of service, then, adhere to the 
hearer. Let no one hear and yet hear not. The right 
hearer sits stedfast, yet alert, his face either a mirror to 
reflect a sympathetic image or a battledoor (in Spanish, a 
combatant) to toss back the shuttlecock of stimulus, his 
mind intent as that of any pointer who steadily points a 
bird, his whole posture one of attention and encourage- 
ment. His brow should be a transparent dome of 
thought. His eye should glow like any rose-window 
through which pass the lights of intelligence. His nos- 
trils may quiver and his lips tremble as a lake quivers 
and trembles under beat of sun ray and waving of 
breeze, If he glow with thought and feeling and emo- 
tion, a spiritual aura will line about his head, and 
he will listen as not many have trained themselves to 
hear. 

I cannot but think that with such listening there would 
be more good speaking, there would be more eloquence, 
there would be more talkers who would approach more 
riearly to the style of Him who spake as never man 
spake, and who spake the things he had heard of God. 

Montgomery, Ala. 
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Counsel from the Lesson Committee 


gure. the courtesy of the International Sunday- 

school Lesson Committee, the public has recently 
been accorded the privilege of criticising the scheme of 
the International Lessons, and of offering suggestions for 
its possible improvement. Recognizing that the.success 
of the Lesson Committee's work depends largely upon 
the intelligent and sympathetic action of those who use 
these lessons, the Editor of The Sunday School Times 
has felt that the public would appreciate from individual 
members of the Lesson Committee their criticism as te 
how the users of these lessons may have failed to make 
them most effective ; also their suggestions as to how the 
greatest practical efficiency can be attained for the les- 
sons by those who use them. e 

Among those who have responded to the Edftor’s 
request for such suggestions are three members of the 
Committee whose words will have a special interest to 
the readers of The*Sunday School Times. The Rev. 
Dr. H. W. Warren, bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Denver, Colorado, and the Rev, Dr. A, F. 
Schauffler, vice-president of the New York City Mis. 
sion, both write regularly, on the lessons, for The Sun- 
day School Times, Mr. B. F. Jacobs, of the Immanuel 
Baptist Church, Chicago, has been a member of the 
Lesson Committee from its start in 1872. Tie sugges 
tions of these three members of the Committee are given 
herewith. 

From Bishop Warren 

Responding to your request for a word to the teachers 
concerning their best success, I would say that the high- 
est end of teaching is attained oniy when the lessons are 
incarnated in the life of the teacher and pupil. 
stantly this was Christ's object : 


Con- 
‘Do this,"’ “‘ Exercise 















































































































_ faith,’’ ‘‘Go tell.’ He constantly provided an oppor- 
tunity for doing something. Geography, history, doc- 
trine, are good, but life is best. . 


From Dr. Schauffier 


_ Im response to: your request as to how teachers can 
make their lessons more effective, I reply as follow? : 
1. Most teachers fail through lack of imaginative 
_ power. ‘The characters of both the Old and the New 
' Testament with which they deal are not, to them, living 
 mhen and women. They fail to use their imagination, 
through which alone they can live themselves into Bible 
times. The persons who come before them in the les-~ 
sons are more ghostly than real. If, through proper use 
of the imagination, they could sit by the side of John 
the Baptist in prison, could start with Abraham from 
Ur, and keep company with him for the weary months 
+ of travel until he reaches Shechem, could help in the 
_ distribution of the loaves and fishes, and could stand 
_ with the wondering multitude at Lazarus’s grave, they 
would then have added power in picturing these scenes 
to their classes. To make a lesson real, such use of the 
imagination is imperative. 

2. The second point of failure is found in the appli- 
- ation of the underlying principle in each lesson. 
___ Every lesson conveys some one dominant trpth, perti- 
nent to modern times, and to the children of our schools. 
This should be elucidated, elaborated, and pungently 
applied, so that the class may see its bearing on the life 
of to-day and to-morrow. 

Use imagination vividly, make application intensely, 
are my two points of suggestion. 
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From Mr. Jacobs 

The International Lesson Committee are the servants 
- @f the Sunday-school public, and our best work can only 
‘be done when we know the real needs of the average 
-  Sunday-school, the average Sunday-school teacher, and 
the average Sunday-school scholar. Failure in teaching 
is usually due to a lack of adaptation or a lack of know!l- 
ae edge .of the condition and needs of the scholar. It is 
admitted that perception must precede reception, that 
one must see before he can know. This is general, but 
requires that different schools and different scholars 
must be taken into account. The uwniform-lesson idea 
is that the simplest and greatest thought is the place of 
beginning, or the primary lesson, and it is the primary 
lesson for all grades and all scholars. Around this, 
grouped in natural order, the facts and connection con- 
_ stitute the intermediate lesson, and it is the intermediate 
~ Tesson for all grades and for all scholars. To this add 
all that is desized for the most advanced grade or scholar, 
_ and we have the whole lesson. In proportion as this is 
___ recognized, lesson-writers are successful. The treatment 
~  @f the whole lesson as seen in The Sunday School Times 
Se is an illustration. To select and give the portion to 
> each in due season is the work of the highest and best 

teacher. ‘i 
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Faith’s Far Seeing 
By George B. Stewart, D.D. 


"NE of the peculiar charms of faith is its power to 

anticipate. “There is the sound of abundance 
of rain."’ So Elijah said to Ahab on Carmel. How 
‘comes it that the victorious prophet hears ‘* the tread of 
the rain,’’ while the humiliated king hears it not? 
There is no sign of rain im the impervious sky. No 
‘clouds have gathered there for these three years None 
_ @rethere now. The wind has not shifted. The birds 
~ give no premonition of the approaching blessing. How 
comes it that the prophet hears the advancing waters 
when not even their vanguards appear on the sullen 















heavens? He believes God, and his faith anticipates 
the blessing. Faith make the distantnear. It brings the 
future into the present. It transforms the cross into 
the crown long before the exchange of cross for crown is 
made. It gives the martyr the vision of the chariot and 
the glory before the torch has touched the fagots. Faith 
hears heavenly music in the humdrum and discord of life. 
It sees the ineffable glory in earth's twilight and darken- 
ing night. Though the cup pressed to the lips may be 
bitter, yet faith quaffs from it ambrosial sweets. Faith 
is the victory that overcomes the world while the conflict 
is still on. ‘‘This is the victory that overcometh the 
world,’’—believing you can do it. Faith reveals to the 
pilgrim the King’s palace as the end of his journey, and 
therefore every path of duty becomes the King’s highway. 


‘‘ Far into distant worlds she pries, 
And brings eternal glories near."’ 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Two Gardens 


By Mrs. F. L. Ballard 


O gardens granted earth by heavenly grace, 
Two gardens planted wide in time and place. 


The one lay to the eastward large and fair, 
And every pleasant plant was native there. 
While deep within grew that mysterious tree 
Of which to eat were immortality. 


Now near to Calvary the other lay, 

Near, too, to earth's most dark and doleful day. 

No life, no light, was there, no pleasant bloom, 

But in the midst a lonely rock-hewn tomb. 

Fair Paradise, not from thy wondrous tree 

May mortal man pluck immortality. 

Such heavenly fruit must come from heavenly bloom, — 

The Tree of Life sprang from the rock-hewn tomb. 
Philadelphia. 





Bible Enigmas 
Animals 
By W. A. Bolles 


[Editor's Note.—It is hoped that the simple studies in the 
natural history of the Bible, of which the following “‘enigma’"’ 
is one, will be of interest to parents and teachers, as well? as to 
young people. The first of these enigmas prepared by Mr. 
Bolles, who is a veteran teacher, having been for many years 
active in public-school and Sunday-school work, appeared 
March 13. Others will appear from time to time. A carefully 
prepared list of suggestions for different uses to which these 
enigmas may be put, appeared in The Sunday School Times of 
March 13, 1897.) 

NATIVE of Asia and Africa, about ten feet long, 
six to eight feet high, having the upper lip long, 
strong, and deeply cleft, so as to draw grass, leaves, 
twigs, and thorny shrubs to its mouth without halting. 
-To chew such tough food, it has powerful cutting and 
grinding teeth. Its dark eyes are set deep beneath over- 
hanging brows, and are further screened and protected 
by long lashes. 

The body is covered unevenly with fine, soft, shaggy 
hair, forming tangled masses in some spots. The foot 
is broad, slightly cleft above to mark its two toes, and 
cushioned below to afford a sure step. The tail extends 
about half-way to the ground, and is bushy at the end. 

It has callous surfaces worn on its chest and limbs to 
protect it from the heat of the earth while lying down, 
and its large nostrils can be closed to exclude dust. Its 
neck is very long, and curved downwards and then up- 
wards to the head, which is held almost horizontal. The 
creature is gaunt, angular in shape, and destitute of grace 
and spint 

It travels with a violent jolting movement, causing the 
rider's body to lurch forward and head backward, then 
head forward and body backward, hour after hour, until 
the whole person is racked to the point of absolute tor- 
ture ; but, after many days, he becomes accustomed to 
the motion, and rides with ease, allowing his body to 
sway with that of his steed. 

Its stomach has a number of water-cells for storage 
from which to slake its thirst on long journeys, and on 
its back grows a large mass of fat, sometimes deuble, 
which serves to sustain life when food is scarce, and fur- 





nishes a soft seat for the rider. It kneels at its master’s 
command to receive its burden, and, like an ox, rises 
first upon its hind feet, but so suddenly that the careless 
rider is thrown over its head. 

It iS kind, patient, courageous, and of great endurance. 
It can walk about forty miles a day with a load of six . 
hundred pounds or more, and has been aptly called 
«The ship of the desert.’* Its hair is used for cloth 
and artists’ brushes, its hide for sandals, saddles, and 
buckets, and its milk and flesh for food forbidden to the 
Israelites. Robert Browning says : 
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“That Heaven's gate 
Opes to the rich at as easy rate 
As the needle’s eye takes a —— in.” 
Christ said to the seribes and Pharisees : ‘‘ Ye blind 
guides ! which strain at a gnat, and swallow a “4 





(Matt. 23 : 24). 
Classification 

Breath, life. What kingdom ? An’imal. 
Spinal column. What branch ? Vertebra’ ta. 
Suckiles (its young). What class? Mammal’ia. 
Hoofed. What order? Ungula’ta. 
————_- ‘What genus ? Came’lus 
A dromedary (one Y 

hump). What species ? Dromeda’ stus. 

Or, 

Of bactriana (in What species? (Two 

Asia). humps.) Bactrian‘us. 
What is it? Fill the blanks. 1 Kings to: 2. 


Lawrence, Kan. 





Book Notices in the Sunday-School 
By Mary D. Schaeffer 





OME Sunday-school workers question the value of 
Sunday-school libraries, and decide against main- 
taining one in their school ; other workers, after careful 
consideration, have introduced them, and made them a 
fixture ; and still others wonder why they are not, as a 
rule, a more positive factor in our Sunday-school ma- 
chinery. 

Much is said and seen of the evil effects of certain 
kinds of literature ; parents, teachers, and friends are 
constantly being urged to keep a watchful eye upon the 
books that are brought into the home and read else- 
where ; reading-rooms with carefully selected books and 
papers are referred to as laudable correctives ; but how 
seldom is any such reference made to the three or four, 
or perhaps twice that number, of well-filled bookcases 
in the Sunday-school rooms of every town ? 

Whether or not the criticism that these libraries are 
not recommendable is well founded will not be dis- 
cussed here ; a consideration of some of the essentials 
necessary to make them a power for good is more to our 
purposs, 

Every Sunday-school having a library should expend 
a certain amount of money annually for new supplies. 
These new supplies, however, should never reach the 
shelves without being carefully examined by a special 
committee set apart for this work. Too much care can- 
not be exercised, in the choice of this committee ; that 
they be «full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom’’ would 
not be requiring too much. Fathers, mothers, teachers, 
and others, who, while keeping in ‘touch with the best 
literature, also keep sufficiently in touch with the young 
people about them to know what will interest while it 
profits, will serve well on this committee. Such a com- 
mittee will not fail to secure sigplies that will be of 
value also to all the members of the school, whether 
they be pupils, teachers, or officers. 

Many schools having met the above requirements, 
and having an excellent librarian, a carefully arranged 
catalog, a perfect system of exchange, stop short at this 
most important point, thinking they have measured up 
to their opportunities. Just here the work of some one 
who will serve as a medium of communication and im 
formation between the shelved books and the members 
of the school should be introduced. 

Some Sunday-schools have hundreds of excellent 
books .on their shelves. Many of these remaia there 
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i after every session, Various reasons are given for this. 

But is it not often the case that, because there is no oné 
K appointed to inform the school of the purchases made, 
many of its members do not even know that these books 
are within reach ? 

Librarians and catalogs serve a good purpose, but 
usually they reach only such as come to them. Whatis 
needed in addition to their work is that some one (it 
may be the librarian or one of the book committee) 
shall be appointed to present to the school, annually or 
oftener, a carefully prepared report of the condition of 
the library. For the sake of new comers he should refer 
to some of the best books that have been on hand for 
some time, then announce the latest purchases - made. 
Let this announcement be as much of a ‘‘ book notice"’ 
as many of our periodicals give weekly to new books. 
Give the names of the books, a few remarks about the 
writers, a glimpse into their contents and purpose, and 
recommend them to certain classes, with the -under- 
standing that in due time anyscholar may get any book 
the notice has made attractive to him. 

If these ‘‘ book notices'’ are prepared and presented 
by some one who is a lover of good books, and believes 
in their molding power, the school will be impressed by 
what should always be a fact,—that the library is an 
important factor in Sunday-school work. This is an ex- 
cellent way of keeping all informed of the library's con- 
tents, its value and interest foreach one. Even teachers, 
superintendents, and pastors will be grateful for the 
information thus received. It will be the means of put- 
ting books into circulation that would otherwise remain 
too much upon the shelves ; it will keep some children 
from taking the large, new books which neither they nor 
their home friends will appreciate ; it will be some of 
the addition and multiplication in the problem of good 
literature for our young people which many of us are 
trying to solve. 

The credit for such satisfactory results-rests, not, how- 
ever, with the ‘‘ book notices’’ alone; that work is 
chiefly valuable as the keystone in the arch of good work 
done by faithful committees and librarians. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
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The First Congregational Sunday- 
school of Meriden, Connecticut, — 
John W. Logan, superintendent, — 
observes the first Sunday after Easter as ‘‘ Parents’ Day,'’ 
and makes a special effort to secure the attendance of 
ali the parents on that occasion. Invitations like the 
following are sent to the parents in advance : 


First Congregational Church, 
Meriden, Connecticut. 


‘Parents’ Day ’’ 
Following Easter 


WE ee Sake 43 

You are cordially invited to visit our Sunday-school 
on Sunday,. ..... . whith will -be observed as ‘' Parents’ 
Sunday."" A committee will be in attendance to show you 


through the school. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. LOGAN, Superintendent. 
d Teacher. 

The first year of this practice only three parents came, 
but they were greatly pleased: The next year there 
“were sixteen, and last year seventy-five. It is expected 
that a much larger number will respond to the invitation 
this year. In connection with the opening services of 
the school, a brief address of welcome to the parents is 
given, and some special features calculated to interest 
them are introduced. As a result of this practice, the 
parents become more familiar with the work of the 
school, and more deeply interested in it They are 
especially interested in the work of their own children, 
and make more effort to help them in their home study 


of tht lessons. 
ee 
Five-minute supplemental lessons on 
Kee pae** the books of the Bible are in vogue in 


the Presbyterian Sunday - school of 

Holton, Kansas. ‘It gives something bright and in- 
teresting to the opening exercises,’’ says the superin- 
ent, W. H. Rockefeller, ‘and adds to the usually 

' Small stock of information about the Bible."" The whole 
school joins in the exercise. Number, classification, 
authors, purposes of the books, are considered, in a 
- brief outline, using the blackboard. . The superintendent, 
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presented aims to put it ‘‘in plain, easy language, with 
all unnecessary details omitted.’* Three or four months 
are required in learning the classification of the Old 
Testament books, for example. Mr. Rockefeller has 
his own ways for memorizing the books. He says: ‘It 
will be necessary to use tact in presenting the informa- 
tion, in order that it may be easily committed. For 
example, as to the historical books, Joshua, Judges, 
Ruth, ask the question, ‘Who judges Ruth?’ Answer, 
‘Joshua judges Ruth.’ Question and answer fix the 
order of these three books in the mind, and it is not 
soon forgotten. And so with the six books, 1 and 2 
Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, 1 and 2 Chronicles : ‘ Whose 
Kings’ Chronicles ?’ Answer, ‘ Samuel's Kings’ Chroni- 
ches."”* 
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Childhood’s Traits, and what They 
Teach Us 


By Harriet L. Shoemaker 











CHILD is such a curious and complex piece of 

“humanity that comment on general traits will not 
always apply to each individual. A few of the promi- 
nent characteristics of most children may, perhaps, be 
considered with profit, despite the number necessarily 
passed over. : 

We adults are sometimes impatient at the faculty for 
endless questioning displayed by every child. When 
we stop to think what an odd and interesting place this 
world is, and how fascinating in its beauty, its plant and 
animal life, its rocks and flowers, besides all the other 
bewitching fields where curiosity can revel, is it any 
wonder that a child overflows with keen desire to find 

ut everything and anything? What better way has he 
to learn than by inquiring? Shall we bea help, not a 
hindrance, tothe eager learner? and, instead of putting 
him aside with an impatient ‘‘I don’t know,"’ or ‘‘ Run 
away, dear, I'm busy,’’ shall we spend a few minutes 
explaining that which to him is strange? Often an ex- 
planation reveals new beauty in the oldest of tales, and 
the child is not the only one benefited by his question. 
It would be to our credit if we ourselves were as alert 
for knowledge as the average child is, and did we dis- 
cover oftener our need of appealing to our superiors. 

It is also noticeable that children always expect truth 
from others until they have been deceived many times. 
How much we need to learn to be absolutely true with 
them, to keep promises, to guard acts as well as lips, —in 
fact, to cultivate being upright ! 

A third trait carries its lesson with it: most children 
are instinctively entertaining. Notice how quickly the 
three-year-old brings her doll to show father when he 
comes in, and how the boy craves company in the joy 
of his newest treasure. Indeed, it is not unlikely that 
‘many a child who displays some article of dress for ad- 
miration is not showing vanity alone, but the social and 
generous trait of sharing his pleasure with some one else. 

Little people are often accused of being selfish. So 
they are, but so are we too! Since we recognize a com- 
mon fault, let us examine the example set before them. 
It is example that carries weight at home, and some of 
it will not bear too close imitation on the line of un- 
selfishness ! 

And, lastly, almost every small child responds so 
readily to training in reverence, and respect for God and 
sacred things, that one may venture to include those 
characteristics, in spite of the irreverence of some older 
children. 

Alas, how often a thoughtless speech or joke of ours 
shocks the listener we overlook ! 

We-cannot be too careful in our manner of talking 
about God, or of addressing him. The smallest child 
will recognize a reverent tone, though he does not under- 
stand the words of the prayer. The minister and church 


services, also, should always be mentioned with respect 


before children, no matter how they may agree with our 


standards. Personal prejudice has absolutely nothing to 


do with this point. Reverence is too delicate a plant, 
too easily uprooted and destroyed, to be left uncultivated, 


- #having “thoroughly familiarized- himself with the matter The traits of little people are well worth study, for.the 
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lessons they teach are those we all need to sweeten ‘and 
broaden our characters, to help us become more Christ. 
like. 
James Whitcomb Riley voices this sentiment : 
“The goodest man as ever was 
Is worse ‘an badest childs." 

And most observers of children will humbly admit its 
truth, 


Bridgeton, N. /. 
CHD 


An interesting and profitable mid- 
week class for Bible study is taught. 
every Friday evening by C. W. Os- ~ 
good, of Bellows Falls, Vermont. It has a president, 
vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. The _ presi- 
dent provides for the opening service, and the secretary 
presents records of attendance and of other matters, 
Privileges of the class are for all men and women 
who wish to attend and pursue the course of study, with- 
out.regard to their denominational connections or to 
their positions in the Sunday-school. The class is 
led by Mr. Osgood, who aims in this way to promote 
a deeper interest in Bible study, and to give to those 
who are teachers a broader preparation for their work 
than is obtained simply by the study of the current les- 
sons. The scope of the study may be seen by reference 
to the topics selected for consideration, such as these ; 
‘*The Book,’’ ‘‘How we Got our English Bible,”’ 
‘‘Why we Believe the Bible,'’ ‘‘Old Testament His- 
tory,"’ ‘‘New Testament History,’' ‘The Land of the 
Bible,"' ‘‘The Tabernacle and Court,’’ ‘‘Types,’’ ‘* The 
Temple, Synagogue, and Church,'’ «‘ Why Jewish History 
is so Intezesting to Us,’’ ‘‘ The Manifestation of Christ in 
the New Testament.’’ For each lesson a series of ques: 
tions is prepared, and given out in advance to each per- 
son, and all are expected to write out the answers at home. 
These are brought to the class and compared, and form the 
basis for the informal consideration of the lesson. The ; 
teacher prepares himself with great care, andsupplements 
the answers of the class, summarizing and enforcing the 
important points presented by them or resulting from his 
own study. The attendance upon this class is large, 
and the interest manifested in Bible study is very en- 
couraging. The following questions, prepared for one 
of the lessons, gives a good idea of all : 


A Mid-Week 
Bible Class 


Why Jewish History is so Interesting to Us. 
Five STEPS IN GOD'S REVELATION OF HIMSELF TO MAN, 
Creator (Gen. 1 : 1-27}. 

(Exod. 19 : 20; Isa. 32 : 22). 
Father (Exod. 34 : 6). 5 
If we would know what God is, his character, his plans, his 
purpose, we must study the history of the Jews. Every book has 
a purpose, 1. What is the purpose in Genesis? 2. In Exodus? 
3. In Leviticus? 4. In Numbers? 5. In Deuteronomy? 6. Ia 
Joshua? 7. In Psalms? 8. Of Proverbs? 9. In Isaiah? 


Provider (Gen. 1 : 29). 
Judge (Gen. 18 : 26). 


Lawgiver ‘a 
Merciful Pe 
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Young Men . YOUNg men who would never be ac- 
Looking Out and cused of bashfulness when pushing 
Lookingin — their daily business are often appar- 
ently timid, if not offish, regarding Sunday-school pub- 
licity. But they are usually hearty in their response to 
hearty overtures. C. A. Potter, the leader of the young 
men’s class in the Dorchester Temple Baptist Sunday- 
school of Boston, believes in combining all kinds. of 
hearty invitations. First there is a printed form for dis- 
tribution,—a card that folds like a small envelopg, the 
point of the flap being inserted in a slot or slit. Oh the 
outside are the words, ‘‘ You are cordially invited to -——- 
(Look inside),*" and inside what the invited young men 


look at is this : 
‘ 


What? Our young men’s Bible class. 

When? Any Sunday at twelve o'clock. 

Where ? Gallery of Dorchester Temple Baptist Church. 
Why ? Because we promise you a cordial welcome. 


Because we promise to do our best to make the study 
of Ged's Word both interesting and helpful. 
Because we have work planned for the future which 
we think will interest you, and we need your help 
to accomplish the best results. 
In behalf of the class, 
Cuiaries A. Porrer, Leader. 


A large number of young men attend the church ser- * © | 
vices, especially in the evening.. The class attempts to -— 
reach them with. these c »plementing t 
invitation, - a 
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Lesson Calendar 


Second Quarter, 1897 


ki, April4.—Peter Working Miracles 

a. April 11.—Conversion of Cornelius 
3. Aprit 18.— Gentiles Converted at Antioch. . . 

: “ (Or, The Resurrection (Easter). . 
-@ April cs. —Peter Delivered from Prison 

s& May 2.—Paul! Begins his First Missionary Journey . .-. 
6, May 9.—Pau! Preaching to the Jews 

9. May 16.—Paul Preaching to the Gentiles 

%. May 23.—The Conference at Jerusalem 

9 May 90.—Christian Faith Leads to Good Works . 
20, June 6.—Sins of the Tongue 
as. June 13.—Paul’s Advice to Timothy 
x2. June 20.—Persana! Responsibility 
39. June 27.—Keview. 


Acts 12: 5-17 
, Acts 13: 1-13 
Acts 13: 26-39 
Acts 14: 11-22 

Acts 15: 1-6, 22-29 

. . . James 2: 14-23 
James 3: 1-13 

a Tim, 2: 2-7; 9: 4-77 


are 
Qutline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


a. 


Study 16.—Jerusalem Concurrence in 
Peter’s Reception of Cornelius, 
and Christians at Antioch 


Acts 15; 1-30. A.D. 40 to 45. Jerusalem, Antioch. 


When Peter returned from Cesarea, the Pharisaic portion 
of the Jerusalem church called him to account for his recep- 
tion of, and fellowship with, the Gentile Cornelius and his 

‘ friends. A recital of the facts in the case, however, led the 
greater portion of the Jerusalem Christians to justify Peter in 
his action, although in view of Acts 15 the admission of Cor- 
nelius seems not to have been regarded as establishing a prece- 
@ent. As through this experience of Peter the universality 
ef the gospel was gaining recognition, so also through another 
and quite independent line it was working itself out in an- 
ther locality. Certain Hellenistic Christians, followers of 
Stephen, driven from Jerusalem in A.D. 33, went to Antioch, 

* and preached the gospel directly to Gentiles. The experiment 
‘was richly blessed with many converts, so that the universal 
gospel was proved a practical success. Paul, the apostle of 
the universal gospel, became a leader in the Antioch church, 
which was henceforth to be the mother-church of Gentile 
Christianity. 

I. ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL. 


t. The Jerusalem Christians, after hearing Peter’s defense, 
concur in receiving Cornelius into Christianity (vs. 1-18). 

2. The beginning and growth of the gospel in Antioch 
(vs. 19-26). 

3. The Christians of Antioch send relief to Judean Chris- 
tians (vs. 27-30). 


Il. Worp anp Purase Stupy. 


Indicate upon the map Peter’s route from Cesarea to Jern- 
talem. What is meant (v. 2) by “ they that.were of the cir- 
cumeision’’? Explain in detail the meaning and allusions of 
verse 3 (comp. Acts 10: 28; Mark 2:16). Compare care- 
fally the account im verses 5 to 14, with the parallel account 
in chapter 10. Meaning of the phrase (v. 18) ** granted re- 

unto life’? ? Consider that verse I9 goes back in 
time to 8 : 1, not following chronologically upon the preceding 
portion of the chapter. Locate upon the map Phenicia, Cy- 
prus, Antioch, and Cyrene. Observe the variant in the text 
Of verse 20, and show from the context why the reading 
Greeks ’’ is required. What is the force of. the expression 
(¥. 22) ‘‘as far as’’? What has been previously known 
about Barnabas ? (Comp. Acts 4: 36, 37; 9:27.) Comsider 
whether verse 26 might better have been divided into three 
Separate verses ; and ascertain, if you can, when, by whom, 
and under what circumstances, the verse divisions of the New 
‘Testament were made. What date shall be given to the 
* vent in verse 27? Compare Agabus’s other prediction (21 : 
To, 11). Who is the Claudius referred to in verse 23? Mean- 
ing of the phrase (v. 28) ‘* over ali the world’ ? (Comp. Rev. 
Ver., marg. reading ; Luke 2: 1.) 


‘$ _ IML. Torics ror Consiperation. 


decide about the matter? Was the admission of Cornelius 
viewed as an exceptional incident, or as establishing a prece- 
dent? How like and how different. was this action of the 
Jerusalem church from that narrated in Acts 15? 

2. The Christian Community at Antioch, Ascertain some- 
thing about the city of Antioch as it then was. Who were 
the first to carry the gospel to Antioch? Were there Chris- 
tians in that city then soon after A.D. 33? Why was the 
gospel presented first to the Jews alone? Whe came thither 
seon to give the gospel to the Gentiles direefly? Had this 
Gentile mission any connection with Peter’s experience at 
Cesarea ? What was the result of this very bold advance step 
in Christianity at Antioch? How would this news be received 
at Jerusalem? Why did the Jerusalem Christians send a 
representative to Antioch? (Comp..8: 14-17.) Why was 
Barnabas chosen for that mission? What was the outcome 
of his visit? Who was secured to assist in the work at An- 
tioch, and in what year? Was Antioch henceforth the center 
of the Gentile Chrisfian work? What new name for the 
** disciples ’’ grew up at Antioch? Did the name originate 
with the Gentiles rather than with the Jews or the disciples 
themselves? (Comp. Acts 26: 28; 1 Pet. 4+ 16, only other 
occurrences of ‘* Christians ’’ in the New Testament.) Was 
it a naturally formed name (comp, ‘* Herodians’’ to denote 
followers of Herod) for distingaishing the disciples from other 
religious bodies ? 

3. Prophets and Elders. 1s this (v. 27) the first mention 
of prophets among the primitive Christians? When and why 
did they arise? What particular service did they render? 
(Comp. Acts 2: 17; 13: 1; IS : 323 to: 6; 21: 19, FI; 
Rom. 12:6; 1 Cor. 12; 28,29; 13:2, 8; 14: 22-40.) Was 
prediction a part of their work? Why did Jerusalem prophets 
go to Antioch in A.D. 43 or 44? Ascertain what can be known 
about the famine which came at this time. How could An- 
tioch Christians spare the relief which they sent to Judea? 
What kind of assistance was sent, and who carried it? To 
whom was it given at Jerusalem? Is this (v. 30) the first 
reference to the office of elder among the Christians? Judg- 
ing from this context, what was the function of the elders? 
Were they ruling officers? Was there a number in each 
body of Christians? Did elders exist among the Christians 
from the first ? or may they have arisen after the dispersion 
from Jerusalem, when there grew up Christian communities 
in many places, and there came the need of local ruling off- 
cers? Compare the office of elder with the similar office in 
the Jewish synagogue. 
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Lesson 3, April 18, 1897 
Gentiles Converted at Antioch 


GoLpEN Text: Zhen hath God also to the Gentiles granted 
repentance unto life,—Acts 11: 18. 


(Acts 11 : 89-26 Memory verses : 21-24) 
Read Acts rr. 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 
19 § Now they which were 19 They therefore that were 
abroad upon the per- scattered abroad upon the 
secution that arose about tribulation that arose about 
Sté’phen travelled as far as Phe- Stephen travelled. as far as 
ni’ce, and Cyprus, and An’‘t- Pheenicia, and Cyprus, and 
éch, ing the word to none Antioch, eb in word 
but unto the Jews only. to hone save on pr vena 
20 And some of them were But there were some of them, 
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Lesson Pian and Analysis 
Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Church at Work. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : We are labourers to- 
gether with God.—1 Cor. 3: 9. 


Lesson Toric: Gathering and Instructing Converts. 


s. Zealous Werkers, vs. 19, 20, 22, 25- 
OUTLINE: <{ 2. Willing Converts, vs. 21, 24. 
3. Jadicious Efforts, vs. 23, 26. 


DatLy Home Reapines : 


M.—Acts 12: 1-18. Life for the Gentiles. 
T.—ACTS t1: 19-26. Gentiles converted at Anticch. 
W.—tsa. Go: 7. Promise for the Gentiles. 
T.—Rom. 1g: t321. A minister to the Gentiles. 
F.—Luke 10: 17-24. Joy of the gospel. 
S.—Eph. 2: 122. Fellow-citizens. 
S.—Rev. 7: 9-17. From all nations. 
(These Heme Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


3. 
Lesson Analysis 


I. ZEALOUS WORKERS. 

1. Stephen : 
Stephen travelled as far as Phanicia... and Antioch (19). 
Stephen, a man full of faith and of the Holy Spirit (Acts 6 : 5). 
Stephen, fult of grace and power (Acts 6 : 8). 
2. Barnabas : 

They sent forth Barnabas as far as Antioch (22). 
Barnabas, .. . a Levite, aman of Cyprus by race (Acts 4 : 36). 
Barnabas took him, and brought him to the apostles (Acts 9: 27). 
3- Saul : 

Heé weat forth to Tarsus ta seek for Saul (25). 
Brother Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, .. . hath sent me(Acts9: 17). 
The brethren. . . sent him forth to Tarsus (Acts g : 30). 
4- Unnamed Ones : 

Some of them, men of Cyprus and Cyrene, .. . spake (20). 


A book of remembrance was written before him (Mal 3: 16). 
Fellow-workers, whose names are in the book of life (Phil. 4 : 3). 


Il.. WILLING CONVERTS. 
». By Divine Assistance : 

The hand of the Lord was with them (21). 

The hand of the Lord was with him (Luke 1 : 66). 
The Lord added to them day by day (Acts 2 : 47).° 
2. Through Personal Faith : 

A great number that believed turned unte the Lord (at). 
Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved (Acts 16 : 32). 
By grace have ye been saved through faith (Eph. 2 : 8). 

3- In Large Numbers : 
Much people was added unto the Lord (a4). 


There were added... . about three thousand:souls (Acts 2 Sgt)et 
The number. . . came to be about five thousand (Acts 4 : 4). 
Ill, JUDICIOUS EFFORTS. 
5. Exhortation : 
~ exhorted them all, that... they would cleave unto the Lord 
23). 
Exhorting them to continue in the faith (Acts 14 : 22). 
Exhort one another day by day (Heb. 3 : 13). 
2. Pellowship : 
They were gathered together with the church: (26). 
They continued steadfastly in the apostles’... . fellowship {Acts 


a: 4 
Not ais the assembling of ourselves together (Heb. ro : 25). 
3- Instruction : 

They . ... taught much people (26). 

Teaching them to observe all. . . | commanded (Matt. 28 : 20). 
Teaching every man in all wisdom (Col : : 28). 


So. 


Verse 19.—"* They . . . traveled fy germ the word.” (z) 
‘The cause of departure ; (2) The field travel ; (3) The subject 
of discourse ; (4) The results of effort. 

Verse 21.—** The hand of the Lord was with them.” 
man instrumentality . (2) Divine help. 

Verse 23.—"* Who, when he _ . . had seen the 

coy (x) A godly observer ; (2) A cheering spectacle ; (3) A 

oly joy. 

erse 2¢—"* He was 2 good man."’ (1) Full of faith ; (2) Fell 
of the Spirit ; (3) Ready to help ; (4) Abounding in joy. 

Verse 26.—‘“' The disciples were called Christians frst in An- 
tose” {i} A historic fact ; 2) A deseriptive title ; (3) An honor- 
ignation. 


(1) Hu- 
grace of God, was 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Everts.—The gift of the Holy Spirit to 
Cornelius and his Gentile friends caused amazenient to 

the Jewish Christians present; Peter commanded that the 
new converts be baptized. When the apostle returned to 
Jerusalem, he was taken to task by thie strict Jewish Chris- 
tians for his fellowship with Gentiles, and he recounted the 











“aa 3, Jerusalem Concurrence in Peter's Action. Who among 
~~ the Jerusalem Christians objected to Peter’s reception of Cor- 
~~ nélius into Christian fellowship? On what grounds did they 
object? Could Peter do better than to relate his providential 
- experience? How was his testimony corroborated by that of 
the six Joppa witnesses ? (v. r2, comp. 10:43.) Consider 
‘Peter's syllogistic argument in verses 16 and rp: (1) the dis- 
* — Giples of Jesus were to receive the baptism of the Holy Spirit ; 
{athe Gentiles had received that baptism ; (3) therefore the 


facts in the case, silencing the opposition. 

PLaces.—<Aantioch, the capital of Syria; built by Seleucus 
Nicator (B. C. 300), named for Antiochus his father ; situated 
on river Orontes, about sixteen miles from the sea. From its 
position it commanded an immense trade, and it was at this 
time the third city in importance in the Roman empire. In 
the centuries before Christ, the kings who ruled there had 
been often the oppressors of the Jews. Now the population 
was mixed, Jews, Giecks, Syrian, Roman officiuls, and sol- 
dicrs ; the main thoroughfare of the beautiful city had been 








































































adorned by Herod the Great. Phenicia lay between Galilee 
and Syria ; Cyprus was the nearest large island in the Medi- 
terranean ; Cyrene, in Africa. Tarsus was the chief city of 
Cilicia, which formed the northeastern shore of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Time.—The early part of the lesson may be fixed in A. D. 
37 or 38 (the date of the persecution) ; the year referred to 
in verse 26 was A. D. 43, 44- 

Persons.—-Barnabas and Saul are named, though ‘‘ men 
of Cyprus and Cyrene ’’ began the great work of preaching 
to the ** Greeks.”’ 


— 


Critical Notes 


Verse 19.— They therefore: The form indicates the re- 
sumption of a narrative previously broken off. A new chapter 
should begin here.— 7hat were ¥attered abroad: As narrated 
in Acts 8 : 1, with which this passage is connected in thought. 
—7Tribulation : More exact than ‘ persecution.’’—As far as 
Phenicia, and Cyprus, and Antioch: Regions beyond Sama- 
ria, but contiguous or accessible.— Speaking the word to none 
save only to Jews The article does not occur in the Greek. 

Verse 20.—But there were some of them: * But’? is in 
contrast with the previous *statement.—J/en of Cyprus and 
Cyrene: This is in apposition with ‘‘some,’’ hence ‘‘ were ’’ 
(Auth. Ver.) is inexact.— When they were come to Antioch: 
See Lesson Surroundings.— Spake unto the Greeks also: 
** Also’’ is well supported, and implies that the persons spoken 
to were not Jews (v. 19). Many ancient authorities, notably 
the Vatican manuscript, read ‘‘ Grecian Jews ’’=Hellenists. 
But this reading is unintelligible. It is opposed by the con- 
trast with v. 19, by the word ‘‘ also,’’ by the fact, afterwards 
assumed in the narrative, that Gentiles were in the church at 
Antioch, The name ‘ Christian’’ (v. 26) also implies that 
the disciples included Gentiles. Westcott and Hort, who 
make the Vatican manuscript of paramount authority, read 
** Grecian Jews.’’ Unfortunately, the Sinaitic manuscript has 
an obvious blunder here (‘‘ evangelists ’’), taken from the 
next Greek word, but the corrector reads ‘‘ Greeks.’’— 
Preaching the Lord Jesus : This phrase suggests preaching to 
the Gentiles ; to Jews they would have proclaimed that Jesus 
is the Christ. : ; 

Verse 21.—And the hand of the Lord was with them: A 
Hebrew form of expression, pointing to the power of God 
present with the preachers.—A great number: The success 
was general.— 7urned unto the Lord: The Lord Jesus may 
be meant, but, if Gentiles are included, the reference is to 
the living God as manifested in Jesus Christ. 

Verse 22.—And the report: Literally, ‘* the word.’’— Con- 
cerning them - Concerning these teachers and converts, not 
“these things.’”’” This phrase is in emphatic position. * Came 
to the ears : Literally, ** was heard into the ears ;’’ either by 
general rumor or direct message.— 7he church which was in 
Jerusalem ; Not ‘* the apostles’’ alone, as in 8: 14. Proba- 
bly there was by this time a more fully developed church 
organization at Jerusalem (comp. v. 30).—And they - That is, 
those who formed the church.—Sent forth Barnabas: He 
was not an apostle, though afterwards spoken of as such, in a 
general sense (14:14). His gifts (4 : 36, 37), and spiritual 
fitness (v. 24), doubtless led to the choice.—As far as An- 
tioch : implying that he would visit other places on the way. 
The later manuscripts insert ‘‘ to go through,’’ before ‘‘ as 
far as.’’ 

Verse 23.—Had seen the grace of God: ‘The results of 
divine grace in these Gentile converts. The better attested 
reading throws emphasis on ‘‘ of God.’’— Was glad: Or, ** re- 
joiced,’’ as the word is often rendered. The Revisers put a 
semi-colon at the end of this clause, since another tense occurs 
in what follows.—And he exhorted them all: Continued to do 
80.— That with purpose of heart they would cleave unto the 
Lord: A few ancient authorities, among them the Vatican 
manuscript, inserc *‘ in ’’ before ‘‘ the Lord.’’ This reading 
gives the sense: ‘‘ Cleave unto the purpose of their heart in 
the Lord.”” The other reading means that he exhorted them 
to be stedfast to the Lord to whom they had turned, abiding 
in this new purpose of heart. . 

Verse 24.—For he was a good man: This is the reason he 
rejoiced and exhorted, although his character, as thus de- 
scribed, influenced the church in sending him. The Revised 
Version, by substituting a colon for a period at the close of 
verse 23, indicates the connection. ‘‘ Good ”’ refers to gen- 
eral moral worth, not merely to gentleness or kindness. — Fu// 
of the Holy Ghost and of faith : He was thus fitted to under- 
Stand the peculiar situation at Antioch, where there were 
Gentile Christians.—And much people was added unto the 
Lord: ** People ’’ represents the term usually rendered 
** multitude.”’ 

Verse 25.—And he went forth: “‘ Barnabas’’ is omitted 
by the best authorities, and ‘‘ went forth '’ is more exact than 
“ departed:"’— 7 Tarsus: Compare 9: 30. This was Paul’s 
native city.— 7d seek for Saul: Implying, as does “ found ”’ 
in the next clause, that some search was necessary. -Accord- 
ing to the view of the chronology accepted in these ‘‘ Notes,’’ 
Saul had been in Cilicia for about three or four years (A. D. 
39 OF 40:40:43): - Professor Ramsay makes the interval longer 

































(from A. D. 35 to 43). While there is no record of his 
preaching during this period, the reference to churches in 
Cilicia (15 : 41) suggests that he labored in the gospel there. 

* Verse 26.— He brought him unto Antioch: Previous asso- 
ciation would lead Barnabas to seek Paul as a companion 
in labor.— And it came to pass: The better established 
reading is literally, ‘‘ it came to pass to them,’’ all three of 
the following statements being connected with the ministry 
of Barnabas and Saul at Antioch.— 7Z/at even for a whole 
year: For a year after the arrival of Saul.— 7hey were gath- 
ered together with the church : Greek, ‘‘in the church,’’ but 
a literal rendering might suggest that an edifice was meant ; 
an altogether impossible sense. ‘* Gathered together’’ is 
more literal than ‘‘ assembled themselves.’’ The Revised 
Version suggests that these teachers met with the church in 
its public assemblies ; another view refers the expression to 
the association of the two men in their labors.—And taught 
much people: The latter phrase is the same as in verse 24. 
Success in their teaching is implied.—And that the disciples 
were called Christians first in Antioch; This clause is also 
dependent on ‘‘ it came to pass,’’ but the connection is not so 
close as in the preceding clauses (see the punctuation of the 
Revised Version). The success of these preachers inci- 
dentally resulted in a new’name being given to the disciples. 
It is implied that the name was well known when Luke wrote 
(** first ’’) though it occurs but three times in the New Testa- 
ment (Acts 26; 28; 1 Pet. 4: 16). The term was certainly 
of Gentile, not Jewish, origin, and bestowed by those outside 
the church, though not necessarily in ridicule. In view of the 
relation of Antioch to the universal mission of the new reli- 
gion, it is strikingly appropriate that the name, which became 
universal, should be given “first in Antioch.’’ 

Western Theological Seminary. 


ASA» 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE storm-wind that scattered the Greek-speaking Chris- 
tians, or Hellenists, of Jerusalem even to Phenicia, 
Cyprus, and Antioch, proved the gracious agency, in God’s 
providence, for planting in these lands, hitherto outside the 
sweep of Christian activity, the seed of the new faith. Joseph 
Barnabas was a man of Cyprus (Acts 4: 36), and foreign-born 
Jews or their descendants were so numerous that there were 
synagogues in the Holy City known as those of the Freed-men, 
the men of Cyrene, of Alexandria, of Cilicia, —Paul’s country, — 
and of the Roman province of ‘‘ Asia.’’ The fugitives, there- 
fore, were at home among brother Hellenists wherever they 
went; and the custom of free speech in the synagogues, in 
which any stranger might address the congregation, gave 
them everywhere an opportunity of introducing Christianity 
of which they instantly availed themselves. Indeed, they 
had used this privilege during their journey to these new 
resting-places, ‘‘ speaking the word ’’ wherever they came. 

But though Hellenists, they were Jews, and had not as yet 
risen to the conception of what Paul describes as ‘‘ the mys- 
tery, ... that the Gentiles are fellow-heirs, and fellow-mem- 
bers of the body, and fellow-partakers of the promise [of God] 
in Christ Jesus through the gospel’’ (Eph. 3 : 3ff.), and 
hence they proclaimed ‘the glad news to Jews only. That 
Gentiles could be partakers of the grace of heaven, along with 
the Jews, never occurred to them ; for did not Jehovah look 
on all the nations but Israel as no better than loathsome 
spittle, or as the filthy droppings from a wine-cask, to be 
swept out of sight? Was not the world made for the Jew 
alone, and were not the Gentiles to be only the scorned sub- 
\jects of triumphant Israel when the Messiah returned? (2 Es- 
dras 6:55, 56.) ‘Were they not accursed of God, as not 
knowing the Law, like the loathed ‘‘ multitude ’’ in Palestine 
itself? (John 7 : 49.) 

Churches based on this narrow footing sprang up, mean- 
while, through the preaching of these wanderers and of the 
apostles, ‘‘ throughout all Judea and Galilee and Samaria ”’ 
(Acts 9: 31). Some of these proscribed missioners, however, 
had drunk more deeply than the majority from the fountain of 
Christian charity opened by Stephen, and could not believe 
that all men but Jews were predestined to perdition. Bred 
up in Cyprus and Cyrene, both Roman, though, like all the 
Levant, largely Greek in population and feeling, this minority 
had kindly sympathies with races with whom they were in 
daily and often pleasant intercourse, just as Paul had with 
the people of his native Tarsus, both he and the wide-hearted 
missioners feeling that many Gentiles were eager to know 
about the Jew’s religion. 

These larger-minded* men, therefore, on reaching Antioch, 
the capital of the great Roman province of Syria, which ex- 
tended from the frontiers of Egypt to those of Cappadocia 
and Armenia, and from the Mediterranean to Mesopotamia, 
could not content themselves with speaking.to Jews only, but 
** spake unto the Greeks also, preaching the Lord Jesus.’’ 

Antioch had been the capital of the Asiatic division of 
Alexander's empire, and, at the great conqueror’s death, had 
fallen to the share of its founder, Seleucus Nicator, who gave 





it the name of his son Antiochus, —‘‘ The Withstander,’’—after — 
whom his descendants, in turn, were named. It lay at the 
foot of commanding hills, along the top of which the gigantic 
fragments of ancient walls still rise against the sky. The rich 
plain beneath offered a splendid site, with the Orontes in front _ 

of it, and on this the Greek Antioch was built, a central military ; 
post rather than a commercial city. Great numbers of Jews 
were early attracted to it by special immunities, but the city, 
which erelong expanded to four sections, was essentially and 
magnificently Greek, The fury of the persecutor of Israel, 
Antiochus Epiphanes, from which Judas Maccabeus freed the 
nation, had been condoned by the following generations, and 
before Christ’s day a grand synagogue and a multitude of 
Greek proselytes testified to the presence and influence of a 
rich and numerous Jewish quarter, 

The work of the Hellenist Christians must have been carried 
on, at least for some time, through the synagogue, the ‘ de- 
vout,’’ or God-fearing Greeks who attended it receiving from 
them the offer of the gospel as freely as the full Jews. The 
result was that a-great number of these proselytes of the gate, 
as they were called, believed, the ‘‘ hand of the Lord”’ being 
with the generous preachers. The new teaching of these 
missionaries must have been that it was not essential to be- 
come a Jew, in the full sense, to be received by the Christian 
brethren as a brother, and the success achieved left no doubt 
that their liberal view found acceptance with God. This, 
however, would involve relations with such converts which 
were fatal to strict Jewish caste,-since the Christians had 
stated suppers, in common, to commemorate the death of 
Christ in the way he had prescribed, and this necessitated Jews 
eating with uncircumcised Gentiles, contrary to the rules of 
the scribes, by whose opinion, as rabbis, Jewish customs had 
been fixed. 

Stephen had been martyred in the year 35, and the work at 
Antioch had gone on, year after year, from that date, under 
his disciples, till the Christians had finally separated from the 
synagogue, and formed themselves into a ‘‘ church,’’ or con- 
gregation, by themselves. At last, some ten or twelve years 
after the movement had begun, it had grown so widely suc- 
cessful that the report concerning it reached the ears of the 
Jerusalem church, and they,—not the apostles,—anxious on 
such matters, that they might know how far to act as at one 
with this novel movement, sent an envoy,—no other, fortu- 
nately, than the large-hearted Barnabas, who was delighted 
with what he saw, being ‘‘a good man, and full of the Holy 
Ghost and of faith.’’ Indeed, he labored so effectively 
among them that the converts kept on increasing largely, and 
had even come to be known as a separate religious party, undet 
the jeering name of ‘ Christians.’’ But Barnabas soon felt 
that help was needed, and this he sought and obtained by 
going to Tarsus and bringing Paul to his aid. 


Bournemouth, England. 
KSA 
The First Gentile Church 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE first words of this lesson hark back to chapter 8 : 1-4, 
in order to mark the introduction of yet another line of 
expansion following on the persecution besides those already 
dealt with ; namely, Philip’s in Samaria and with the eunach, 
and Peter’s at Cesarea. Neither of these proved to be the 
**leader’’ of the tree. That was the development now to be 
told, which had no divine visions impelling to it, and was car- 
ried on by no officials or apostles. World-wide consequences, 
the transformation of the church from a Jewish sect to a uni- 
versal community, were wrapped up in the work of these 
Cypriote and African fugitives. 

1. We note the great step taken all unconsciously by these 
men. Being scattered, they fled where they could. Phe- 
nicia, including Tyre and Sidon, was the nearest refuge; 
some of them escaped to their native island of Cyprus; others, 
to the great city of Antioch, in whose crowds they could find 
safety. They carried their faith with them, and they Suld 
not but speak it. They stood, with Christ in their hearts, in 
that seething multitude, “who needed him and knew him not. 
What more natural, what more inevitable, than that they 
should speak? Being themselves foreign-born Jews, they 
were less exclusive than those of Palestine, and when they were 
removed from the influence of Jerusalem their Gentile asso- 
ciations led them to speak ‘‘ unto the Greeks also.’’ 

Great authorities prefer to read ‘‘ Hellenists,’’ but the read- 
ing ‘‘ Greeks,’’ meaning thcreby not only men of alien blood, 
but also of pagan religion, is preferable, for reasons which 
space forbids discussing here, This preaching of Jesus to 
Greeks by these humble men may yicld many important les- 
sons. Look at it in its bearing on the expansion of the 
church. Incomparably the mightiest thing done in the world 
then was the unnoticed talking of these homeless fugitives to 
the handful of Antiochenes that happened to gather round 
them. What contempt would have curled the lips of Roman 
dignitaries and of learned philosophers in the dissolute’ and 
proud city, if they had been told that the main thing for which 
it would live in history would be the little band of believers 





drawn to a strange superstition by the half-barbarous talk of 
these insignificant foreigners! The greatest things are the 
quietest, God’s revolutions are not ‘* with confused noise.’’ 

His coming is ‘‘ prepared as the morning,’’ which silently 

steals up in the east and flushes the silent sky. That day was 
the birthday of Gentile Christianity. 

But, farther, these evangelists had no commission from 
apostles or church to preach Christ. There were no officials 
among them. They were simply private members of the 
church wandering in search of safety. As a matter of course, 
they spoke what their hearts were fullest of, and waited for no 
authorization, nor needed a special voice from heaven. Does 
not the fact that this great step forward was not taken by an 
apostle, but by ‘‘ laymen,’’ emphasize the obligation of every 

believer to be a messenger and evangelist of the Christ in 
whom he believes ? 

These men do not seem to have deliberated whether they 
should speak to the Greeks or not, They were not acting of 
set purpose, but following the instincts of hearts filled with 
love to Jesus. They ‘believed, and therefore spoke.” 
Would that more Christians in this day could go on to say 
with Paul, ‘‘ We also believe, and therefore speak’’! To 
_ proclaim the name of Christ will be natural and a relief to 
every heart that truly, deeply loves him. If we know nothing 
_ of that impulse, we shall be wise to ask ourselves whetber we 
know anything of that love. 

2, Of course, when warm-hearted telling ‘of Christ and his 
work began, impressions began. But Luke, true to his ruling 
purpose, gives all the praise of the accessions to the church to 
Jesus himself, the only Actor whose name he would celebrate. 
* The hand of the Lord was with them ;’’ therefore a multi- 
‘tude believed, and they ‘‘ turned unto the Lord,”’ not to the 
men who had preached him. 

+ Luke does not tell us for what purpose the mother-church 
in Jerusalem sent an ambassador to Antioch, but we may 
safely infer that an undefined general oversight belonged to 
that church, by reason of its.seniority and locality, as well as 
from the presence of the apostles. It is noteworthy, however, 
that the embassy is from the church, not the apostles, 

_ The selection of the messenger was, no doubt, owing to his 
being himself a Cypriote, and therefore likely to be friendly 
to his fellow-islanders, who had helped to gather the Antioch 
@isciples, If the embassy had been sent from hostile or suspi- 
* ious feelings, Barnabas would not have been chosen. His 
experience is described in a pregnant sentence, What did he 
see? ‘* The grace of God.’’ If he had any doubts, the visi- 
dle tokens of the divine Spirit shattered them. 

+ Whether the tokens were the same as had convinced Peter 
in Cornelius’s house, or rather the plain marks of the effects 
"of faith in the lives of the converts, they convinced Barnabas. 

> — He applied his Lord’s canon, *‘ By their fruits ye shall know 
>» thém.”’ The answer that satisfied Barnabas is enough,—the 

fruits of Christ-like lives witness that, however the fact may 
@isturb exclusive theories, the hand of the Lord has been at 
work outside the boundaries within which such theories would 
confine it. God’s grace has a very inconvenient way of over- 
flowing the banks which churches pile-up, cutting channels of 
its own, and percolating through the soil to give life to plants 
far away from the visible river. 

What did Barnabas feel? He ‘‘ was glad.’’ No jealousy, 

_ ‘Ro narrowness, no regret, that the leaders nad not had a hand 
in this ; no hesitation as to what consequences might follow 
the geddgsising of these Gentiles as brethren chilled his joy, 
» but, like a good man, he rejoiced in the extension of Christ’s 

~ Kingdom, by whomsoever brought about. Church leaders 
have not always been glad when “ rival denominations ”’ have 

Won large sheaves in the harvest field. 

What did Barnabas do? We are not told that he baptized, 
No doubt, the converts needed, and in due time received, fur- 
ther instruction in the facts of Christianity, and Barnabas 
would bear his share in giving it. Nor did he *‘ deliver them 
the decrees for to keep.’’ Some of us would have immediately 
set about either organizing the church government or com- 
piling some handy manual of Christian doctrine for the con- 
yerts. But Barnabas, true to his name, a ‘‘ son of exhorta- 
tion,”’ exhorted them all to one thing,—namely, to cleave to 
the Lord with resolute heart. That is the essential thing, 
which, being done, all else will follow. It is Christ’s own 
sojemn command, which is also a sweet permission, ‘‘ Abide 
in me.” If the weakest, most ignorant, most recent convert 
does that, his weakness wil! become strength, his ignorance be 
| @nlightened, and he will grow up from infancy to *‘ the meas- 
. ure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.”’ 

_ The reason for all three things, his recognition of the grace 
of God appearing in such unusual circumstances, his delight 
in it, and his counsel, was his own depth of spiritual expe- 
rience, He was ‘‘a good man,’’ he was good because he was 
“full of the Holy Ghost,’’ and he was thus full because he 
‘was full *‘ of faith.’ There you have the whole genesis of 
; goodness. 

3 The growth of the young church required an increase of 
teachers. Barnabas’s s goodness lifted him above the desire to 
keep things in his own hand. He bethought himself of the 
~ yonre Pharisee, for whom he had stood responsible some 
years before. Sw he set off to Tarsus to look for him. It was 

























































































































































































a well-frequented road between the two places, but the ex- 
pressions ‘‘to seek’’ and ‘‘ when he had found” suggest 
that there were no brethren known to Barnabas in Tarsus. 
Chapter g : 30 left, Saul there, and verse 25 of this lesson refers 
back to that verse. 

Evidently Saul had not been engaged in evangelistic work 
during these years, but had probably been quietly growing in 
Christian knowledge and grace, Years of retired meditation 
are the best preparation for later years of strenuous service. 
But they may be too long protracted, and a love for still com- 
munion and a hidden life may become lazy neglect of urgent 
duty. So it is well, when the retired student or solitary cul- 
tivator of his own vineyard hears and obeys the call, coming 
through a brother’s lips, to go out into the stir and stress of 
work for the Lord. There may have been a pang at parting 
from quiet Tarsus, but the wrench was borne. 

How little either of the two men dreamed of what was 
before Saul as they set out on their journey to Antioch! If 
we are ready to go when Jesus says Go, we need not seek 
to forecast the path by which he will lead us, Let us listen 
to his voice, and he will prepare our way. 

The new phenomenon of men of Antioch taking up with a 
Jewish propaganda necessarily attracted attention in a busy 
Eastern city where gossip was a daily occupation. The An- 
tiochenes were quick-witted and satirical, and so would be 
fond of the easy form of wit which consists in inventing nick- 
names, A fit one for this new sect was hard to find. They 
were not Jews, and yet they were allied to them. All that 
the Antioch wits could make out clearly about them was that 
they had a great deal to say of a man whom they called 
Christos. What Christos might mean they had not the faintest 
notion, so they used for it a similarly sounding word, which 
did mean-something to them, as the popular usage in all coun- 
tries does. They called him Chrestos,—that is, ‘‘ beneficent,’’ 
or ‘* good,’’ and his disciples Chrestians,—that is, ‘* Chrest’s 
men.’’ It was a contemptuous nickname; it has become an 
honorable title. Well for us if our life is such that the most 
superficial and unsympathetic onlooker will call us Christ’s 
men, and see whose we are, and whom we serve ! 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
RY 
Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The First Christian Missionary Church 


BOUT the same time that Peter was preaching to Corne- 
lius,. the believers, expelled by persecution from Jerusa- 
lem, began to preach at Antioch, three hundred miles farther 
north, Expulsion had not damped their ardor. None of the 
twelve apostles are supposed to be connected with this move- 
ment. Christianity laid hold of and brought forward laymen 
at the very first. Every man was made to belong to a royal 
pricsthood, Fire may be in the very bones, but it cannot be 
shut up there. 

Though they began to preach ‘‘ to none save only to Jews,’’ 
they soon spoke to Grecians also (v. 20). No one can really 
pr-ach the gospel and remain narrow. 

Th apostles sent Peter and John to look after the outbreak 
© grace in Samaria in A. D, 37. The church sends Barnabas, 
not an apostle, to look after the outbreak of grace in Antioch 
in A. D, 42. There had been a marvelous progress of thought. 

The first thing this good man Barnabas, full of the Holy 
Ghost, did at Antioch, was to joyfully approve what had been 
done. He was glad (v. 23). Aglad preacher makes a glad 
people. Next he exhorted them to cleave unto the Lord with 
the heart. As a natural result much people was added unto 
the Lord,—not the church merely (v. 24). A foster-brother 
of the hozrible Herod and two Africans were among them. 

He next went to seek a helper, perhaps we should say a 
director. He found Saul, the late persecutor, and brought 
him to Antioch. What a revelation of character, free from 
jealousy, narrowness, :nd self-seeking ! 

The most natural r:sult followed, that they taught much 
people (v. 26). Of course, for men believe in such characters, 

Fail not to observe that this was a liberal church (v. 29). 
Gentiles gave to Jews for the first time. Love of Christ made 
them one. 

This church was so filled with the true spirit of going into 
all the earth that it was the first one to send out missionaries 
into foreign fields (13: 3). 

University Park, Colo. 


ASSAY 


Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


MAGINE the changed state of Jerusalem when, as the 
result of the bitter persecution that arose about Stephen, 

all the disciples except the apostles left Jerusalem. To-day, 
(so to speak) there were thousands of them in the city, to- 
morrow only twelve (see Acts 8:1). The purpose that Saul 


and his friends had in view, in thus scattering them, was to 


bring the new religion to an end. But the real effect was just 
the contrary of this. For instead of one center of preaching 
there were now very many. Wherever these disciples went, 
they went preaching, so that the truth grew and spread much 
faster on account of this very persecution. What an example 
these early believers set to us! If all who travel in these days 
would do as they did, how fast the truth would spread! In 


these days Christians are to be found traveling in all parts of 


the world, But alas ! they do not all preach the word. 

Now last week we saw how God opened to the Gentiles the 
door into the church, through Peter. But the same Holy 
Spirit who thus spoke to Peter, was at the same time leading 
others in the same way. In our lesson we find some of the 
scattered converts preaching to Greeks, in Antioch, and the 
Holy Spirit honored their work in the conversion of souls. 

Now that which is noticeable in the story of to-day is that 
in the work at Antioch, which was a truly great work, there 
were several co-workers, who all wrought for one grand end 
and aim. In the first place there were the laymen, who be- 
gan the work, and faithfully preached the Word, God blessing 
their labors. Then comes Barnabas, a good man, and, like 
Stephen, full of the Holy Ghost. He carried on the “work 
that the others had begun. But presently the work outgrew 
his powers of guperintendence, and off he went to find Saul. 
When he had found him, he brought him to Antioch, and the 
two worked together carrying on that which others had com- 
menced. Saul and Barnabas stayed there for a whole year, 
and so built up that church in Christian life that it became 
one of the strongest churches in all Asia. 

See what a beautiful example this action of the believers of 
that day sets for us to follow! If only Sunday-school schelars 
would do all that they could to build up the school, and to 
bring their fellow-scholars to the Master, and if their efforts 
were followed up by those of the teachers, we should see won- 
derful results. If, in addition to this, the officers of the school 
co-operated, we may be sure that the work of the Lord would 
prosper, and make such strides forward as we have not seen 
for many a year in this land of ours. The lesson, then, that 
we want to learn to-day, is that of hearty co-operation in all 
of our Christian work, Pull all together, not only in the Sun- 
day-school, but in every department of church work, and take 
care that the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, 
and any other society, does not collide with any of the other 
branches.of the work, or they with it. 

Once more, Barnabas was not as great a man as Paul. 
But he knew enough to get Paul and put him to work. . This 
is good for us.. You may not be as big a person as some one 
else is, but it may be that you can set him at work, »If you 
can, do so at once. 

New York City. 


ASA 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


[Editor's Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times ior January 9, 1897. 
A leafiet explaining the course, and embodying suggestions for 
the conduct of a Bible class, will be sent free to any one, upon 
request. But this leaflet is only suggestive, and each week's 
issue of The Sunday School Times will be needed by every mem- 
ber of a class that is following the course. Free specimen copies 
of any one issue of The Sunday School Tinies will be sent upon 
request. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those whe foliow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. Questions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the paper ; if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed.] 


(Acts 11 : 19-30; 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 


12 : 25.) 


[For each member o, the Bible class.] 
Read over Acts 11 : 19-30. Then reread slowly, noting 
‘ (1) how far the new faith had spread northward and westward 
(vs. 19, 20); (2) how it was thr.ugh proselytes (v. 20) that 
the Greeks were enabled to hear the gospel ; (3) the test that 
convinced Barnabas (v. 23); (4) how he sent for Saul; (5) 
how they worked side by side, and made the infant church 
prominent enough to be talked about (v. 26); (6) the predic- 
tion of the famine and its fraternal consequence. 
II. Topics AND QuEsTIONS FoR Discussion. 
[For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.] 

Books of reference (see Editor’s Note above). 

Farrar, chapter 16; Stifler, 96-103; Maurice, “ Acts,”’ 
172-186 ; Vedder, 76-81; Vaughan, 244-264; Goodwin, 3°; 
Taylor, ** Paul,’’ 68-79; Thatcher, 114-118; Ramsay, 34-64. 

The references in brackets are to articles in the lesson helps 
of this number of The Sunday School Times. 

1. The Development of the Church. (1.) Gather from all 
the references in Acts 1-11 the geographical extension of the 
Christian Church at this time [Riddle : Places]. (2.} From 
various references, what may be affirmed regarding the rela- 
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the at to the outside churches ? 
[Geikie : JJ 2, 7- McLaren: 2, J 2.) 

2. Barnabas. (3). What additional light does this narra- 
tive give in regard to Barnabas? Show from earlier chap- 
ters what an important share he had already taken in the life 
and guidance of the church [Riddle : vs.22, 24. McLaren: 2. 
Warren: 9 4, 5]- 

3. The Title “*Christians.”’ (4.) Why must it have had 
its origin, not in the brotherhood itself, nor among Jews in 
general, but among the heathen ? [Riddle: v. 26. McLaren: 
3, last {. Latimer : last {. Tristram: { 2.] (5.) Outside of 
the other two cases in the New Testament (Acts 26 : 28; 
1 Pet. 4: 16), where this title is used, by what terms do the 
followers of Jesus refer to one another ? 

4. Saul. (6.) How may we conjecture that Saul had been 





~eeaggpending the time since he left Jerusalem? Does 15 : 23 


indicate (‘* Cilicia ’’) a ministry of some sort? [Riddle : v. 25. 
McLaren: 3, F{ 1, 2-J Could so many years of inactivity 
have developed the great missionary ? 

5. The Prophets. {7.) Comparing 1 Corinthians 12-14 with 
this and other New Testament passages which mention 
prophets, what would we suppose their usual function to be ? 
{Outline Studies : ITI, 3-] 

6. The Famine. (8.) For what reasons would the famine 
bear with special severity upon the disciples at Jerusalem? 

7. The Contribution. (9.) Notice what seems to be im- 
plied in regard to its extent, the method of raising it, the 
hearty spirit of fellowship suggesting it, and the reflex influ- 
ence (13 : 1-3) on the church at Antioch, ’ 

8. Paul’s Second Visit to Jerusalem, (10.) Was this visit so 
‘«merely an episode in the work of St. Paul, that in Galatians 
2:1 he passes it over without a single alusion ’”’ (so Farrar, 
“Paul,” 180; Findlay, ‘‘Galatians,’’ 92; Thatcher, 116 ; 
Lindsay, 134), or should it be identified with that one described 
in Galatians 2 : 1-10, and regarded as a visit of much impor- 
tance (Ramsay, 34-64), which lasted perhaps a year? 

Ill. THe Leapinc THouGHtTs. 

There was great wisdom shown by the Jerusalem church in 
sending a man of the type of Barnabas to study the situation 
at Antioch. Genuine goodness and devout earnestness are 
the fundamental conditions of clear spiritual vision. 

The person, the teaching, and the example of Christ seems 
to havé been the sum and substance of the ‘‘ word” at 
Antioch. No wonder it was a strong, active, generous church, 
blessed by God ! 

One great element of power in the early church was the 
feeling of the brotherhood of the whole church. 

Saul: lost no opportunity (12 : 25) of developing a good 
assistant. 

By what a perfectly natural series of steps Antioch was made 
the ‘‘ second capital of Christianity ’’ ! + 


New Haven, Conn. 


ASA 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


AKE it plain to the scholars that, as we begin the lesson 
to-day, we look back a few years to the time when the 
persecution of the church began. Who was the first martyr? 
How did he die? What were his last words? When Ste- 
phen was put to death, what became of the disciples in Jeru- 
salem? We read in several places of their being ‘‘ scattered 
abroad.’’ The enemies of Christ silenced one voice in one 
place, another ih another ; but it was the means of spreading 
the gospel by many other voices in many places. 
Jews Only.—The scattered disciples traveled far, among 
people who had never before heard of Jesus. They were 
missionaries in islands and cities, where they found crowds of 
people busy and bustling, full of plans and pleasures ; mer- 
chants and scholars, poets and writers, different classes of 
people from different places, and among them were many 
Jews. The Christian Jews from Jerusalem sought out the 
Jews when they were in Phenicia, a country on the coast of 
thes sea; when they were in Cyprus, a frujtful, beautiful 
island ; and in Antioch, a famous city far north from Jerusa- 
lem. (Perhaps some scholar, who has prepared the lesson at 
home, can point out localities on the map, telling something 
of each place.) The Christians preached the word to the Jews 
only. Perhaps they remembered Christ’s bidding to the early 
disciples, whom he first sent out, when he said to them, ‘‘ Go 
not into the way of the Gentiles, . . . but go rather to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.’’ That was before Jesus’ earthly 
work was over, and before they could tell of his death and 
resurrection, It was before his command, ‘* Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every creature,’ or, as 
“Matthew tells as, **Go, and teach all nations.” They had 
not fully realized the last words of the Master they served, who 
said, as he left them, ‘‘ Ve shall be witnesses unto me both in 
Jerusalem and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost part of the earth.”’ 
The Grecians.—What apostle went to the city of Samaria 
and preached Christ? What two apostles were sent from 
Jerusalem_to help him. in his work? Who rode in the 


Ey 


chariot with an Ethiopian officer, and explained, as he 
read, the Scripture foretelling the “Messiah? How -did 
that help to send the gospel to Africa? Which apostle 
worked miracles at Lydda and Joppa? What Roman officer 
was at Cesarea? Why did Peter go to him and preach at his 
house? Were not these whom the apostles visited all Gen- 
tiles? What was the meaning of ‘* whosoever,’’ as Peter 
taught and the hearers believed? So the church grew, not 
for Jews only, but for whosoever would believe in Christ as a 
Saviour. There were men who were Greeks, who had lived 
in Jerusalem, and there became Christians, and, though their 
old_homes were in Cyprus, the beautiful island, and in Cyrene 
in the north of Africa, they went to Antioch tolive. They 
understood the language of the Greeks, and so could preach 
and speak to them of the Lord Jesus. Their words were 
blessed, very many believed what'they heard, and turned to 
the Lord, 

Barnabas.—The apostles in Jerusalem heard of Gentile 
believers in Antioch ; they decided it was best for some of 
their number to visit there. They sent Barnabas, the good 
man who had given such wise care and help in the church 
in Jerusalem, What do you read of him in the twenty-fourth 
verse? He was generous and cordial; he gladly saw that 
the Lord had accepted the Gentiles, and given them grace, 
and he constantly encouraged them to faithful, earnest service 
for their new Master. So many were added to the number 
of Christians that Barnabas could not do the work alone, and 
he wanted Saul. Barnabas had been Saul’s Christian friend 
in Jerusalem ; for, when Saul first went there among the dis- 
ciples, they doubted him, and after his cruelty to Christians, 
they felt afraid to believe that he was sincere. Barnabas de- 
fended him, and told the brethren how Saul had preached in 
Damascus. They received him then, and afterward he went 
to Tarsus, and stayed a long time. Barnabas traveled from 
Antioch to Cilicia, and found Saul at his old home in Tarsus. 
(Trace journey on map.) Barnabas brought Saul back with 
him, and for a whole year they preached and taught, having 
regular services and a prosperous church. 

Disciples Called Christians,—It was in Antioch that the 
disciples were first named after their Lord and Master, They 
needed a name for both Jews and Gentiles who believed in 
Christ, and so the name Christian was given them. What is 
it to be a Christian? It has the same meaning now as when 
first so used in Antioch. A Christian is one who believes in 
Christ, who accepts him as a Saviour ; one who chooses Christ 
to be his guide and closest friend, one who is a disciple, a 
learner, who will try to know and do Christ’s will ; one who 
will try to be like Christ, who will give love and life-service 
for Christ, who will be with Christ in life, in death, and for- 
ever. To every true Christian he has said, ‘‘ I go to prepare 
a place for you, that where I am, there ye may be also.’’ Are 
you one of his own, or will you now accept his love and be 
called by his name ? 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW,— What was the first great event in the history 

of the church after the ascension? What caused the 

rapic growth of the church in Jerusalem? What prompted 

persecutions ? Who was the first martyr? How did these 
persecutions result in great good to the church? 

2. GROWTH AT ANTIOCH (vs. 19-21),.--Where was Phe- 
nice? Antioch? What was the rank of this city? Why was 
it a better center than Jerusalem for the new work among the 
Gentiles? Why does the Revised Version read ‘‘ Greek ”’ 
(v. 20) for ‘*Grecians’’? Why was not the gospel preached 
to the Greeks from the very start? Why was it that this new 
movement succeeded ? 

3- HELP FROM JERUSALEM (vs. 22-24).—What events pre- 
vared the home church to receive favorably the news of the 
conversion of Gentiles? (Acts 8: 14; 10 : 19-35, 44.) 
Why did they send a representative to Antioch? Why was 
Barnabas a wise choice? (Acts 4: 36, 37; 11:24.) Why 
did he rejoice when he reached Antioch? What spiritual 
quality did he urge upon the Christians there? What was the 
result of his labors and theirs ? 

4. HELP From TARSUS (vs. 25, 26).—-Why did Barnabas 
seek. Saul? What motive sometimes prompts a man to work 
alone when he ought to get helpers? Why is it impossible 
for any Christian to do religious work alone as effectively as 
with others? What does ‘Christian’? mean? In what 
spirit do you think this name was given to the disciples? Why 
was the taking of this name a token of prosperity? How did 
it tend to promote success? Why is this name the most 
honorable of all possible titles ? 


For the Superintendent 


1. How did it happen that the gospel was preached at 
Antioch? 2. What great apostle was sent.from Jerusalem to 
the new disciples at Antioch? 3. What still greater apostle did 
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he get to help him? 4. What name was first given to the dis- 
ciples at Antioch? 5. What great enlargement of the church 
took place also at’ Antioch? (Golden Text.) 6, And now, 
how far has that name ‘ Christian ” gone? 
Boston, Mass. 
Oo 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. In what way had Stephen been persecuted? 2. Where 
are Antioch and Cyprus located? 3. To what people, men- 
tioned in the lesson, was the word preached? 4. What man’s 
assistance did Barnabas seek in his work? 5. What name 
was given to the disciples at Antioch ? 


&@ These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy te 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


‘* A NTIOCH,’’—Though rarely visited by travelers, this city 
is second only to Damascus in interest to the Christian 

pilgrim. It was the cradle of Gentile Christianity. Among 

all the vicissitudes of cities there are few stranger than those 

of Antioch, Founded by Seleucus, Alexander’s general, on 

the banks of the Orontes, within a few miles of the sea, at the 

opening of the rich plain of northern Syria, and for genera- 

tions the residence of the Greco-Syrian kings, it was in Paul’s 

days the third city of the Roman empire, and is said to have 

contained a population of nearly a quarter of a million, with- 

out counting slaves and children. It was the emporium of 

the commerce of the East, at which caravans from Persia and 
India were continually arriving. Trade had attracted a large 
Jewish population, and the Jews of Antioch were more tol- 
erant than in most other places, and had a large number of 

Gentile ‘‘ proselytes of the gate.’’ Thus no place could be 
better suited to be the center of missionary effort. This it 
continued to be for many ages. It was the birthplace afd 
home of the great Chrysostom, and from its harbor, Seleucia, 

sixteen miles distant, Paul and Barnabas set sail qn the first 
missionary voyage. At the same time it was a gre@t center of 
idolatry. Close to the city, on its western side, were the 
beautiful groves and temples of Daphne, the scene of the most 
licentious orgies sanctioned under the name of religion, In 
the days of Chrysostom half the population of Antioch was 
Christian, but so polluting were its idolatrous rites that those 
who could afford it lived away from Antioch, in the neighbor- 
ing mountains, which, now utterly barren and desolate, are 
literally strewn with the remains of Christian houses and 
churches, roofless, but often otherwise perfect, with the cross 
and scriptural inscriptions carved on their pillars and lintels, 
Of Daphne itself not one stone remains left on another, and, 
though the situation is one of the most beautiful I have ever 
seen, the whole is a desolate wilderness. Antioch itself. 
now contains a little over twenty thousand inhabitants, but 
not a single Christian church, 

‘*THE DISCIPLES WERE CALLED CHRISTIANS FIRST IN 
ANTIOCH.’’—There is no need to suppose that the name was 
at first given contemptuously, though it must have been given 
by the Gentiles. It could not have been adopted by 
Christians themselves, for they called themselves believers, 
disciples, brethren, saints; nor could the term have been 
invented by the Jews; they used ‘‘Galilean’’ or “ Naza- 
rene ’’ as terms of opprobrium, and would have been the very 
last to have called the Nazarene Christ (‘* The Anointed **), or 
his followers Christians. One inference can certainly be 
drawn from the fact of the name being first given at Antioch, 
and that is that the Gentile world outside for the first time 
recognized the followers of Jesus as distinct from the Jews, 
showing that many besides the followers of Moses had joined 
the new sect. We find the term ‘ Christian” first used 
among profane authors by Tacitus, in his relation of the pgr- 
secutions and butcheries of Nero. Among Christian writers it 
is used from Ignatius downwards. 


The College, Durham, England. J 


Bo 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


*“*TRAVELLED AS FAR AS PitceniciA, AND CYPRUS, AND 
AnTiocH,’’—The fugitiyes from persecution followed the 
routes made easy by commercial entcrprise. Phenicia was a 
tract of country as to the exact boundaries of which, at dif- 
ferent times, old geographers are not agreed. It lay along the 
coast, between Mt. Lebanon and the sea. This strip of 
flat, fertile land narrows to nothing at points where the moun- 
tain crushes down upon the shore, but in the far north it 
broadens out to nearly twenty miles. The most important 
part was that of which Tyre and Sidon were the famous cities, 
Great centers of various industry, their adventurous sons at a 
very early time had established trade relations. with most parts 
of the then known world. Men leaving the country would 
go as naturally to the Phenician coast as we in England 
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whole year, they toil together and teach the people. 


-@o to the ports of Liverpool or London. Very close and inti- 
mate relations always existed between the Phenicians and the 
inhabitants .of Cyprus, the fair and fruitful island which lies 
close to the Syrian coast,—so close that on a clear day the 
dark bulk of this gem of the sea may be seen from the higher 
slopes of Lebanon reposing on the bosom of the blue: Of these 
Telations we have a note in Ezekiel 27 : 6, Chittim being the 
Old Testament name of the island. After the time of Alexan- 

‘der there was a considerable Jewish population in Cyprus, 
and Herod the Great is said to have farmed the copper-mines 
in the mountains (Josephus 16 : 4, 25). Antioch, founded in 
goo B.C. by Seleucus Nicator, lay on the lower Orontes. 
The position favored its growth, and during the next three 
centuries, in spite of repeated carthquakes, from which it suf- 
fered severely, it came to be an important and magnificent 
city. With the single exception of Jerusalem, it played a 
greater part in the first days of the church’s history than any 
other city. After a stirring and checkered history, what war 
and earthquakes had left of Antioch passed under the sway of 
‘the Turk in 1268. The modern Antakiyeh is a poor town, 
with wretchedly built houses and a population of about twenty- 
five thousand, nearly half being Moslems, and the heretical 
Moslem sect, the Nusairiyeh, numbering about six thousand. 
There are stil! a few hundreds of Jews in the place. Orthodox 

“Greeks and Armenians form the Christian element. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
ASA 
Blackboard Hints 





THE HAND OF THE LORD 


SCATTERS ORD. 
BLESSES THE \/\/ ORK. 
FURNISHES ORKER 


THIS IS THE LORD'S DOING. 








THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST 
PREACHED 
TAUGHT 
PRACTICED 
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KSA 
Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘ 


“ Ye gospel heralds, go proclaim.* 
** Jesus shall reign where'er the sun.” 
“Men of God, go, take your stations."’ 
“The morning light is breaking." 
“There's sunshine in my soul to-day." 
* Are you happy in the Lord?" 

“ Holy Ghost, with light divine." 
"The whole wide world for Jesus." 


ASAE 
Lesson Summary 


HE conversion of Cornelius was a harbinger of the larger 
ingathering of this lesson. Scattered by the tribulation 
following Stephen's death, disciples journey northward through 
Phenicia, some crossing to Cyprus, others moving on to 
Antioch in Syria. Some preach to Jews only, others to Greeks 
also ; but God is with them all, and believers are multiplied. 
“Hearing of this, the church Xt Jerusalem sends Barnabas on a 
‘WOur of visitation. He reaches Anticch; he sees the good 


work ; he rejoices; he exhorts the converts to stedfastness. 


Through his timely aid further coaverts are gained. Needing 


~ additional help for this splendid harvest, Barnabas goes for 


Saul, whom he brings from Tarsus to Antioch, where, for a 
So con- 
spicuous do they make the name of Christ, that thenceforth it 


___ attaches to his disciples. They become known as Christ-ians. 


Po 
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Added Points 
When scattered, the carly disciples traveled far and wide, 
Snot to hide themselves, but preaching Jesus. An apostolic 
for modern times ! 
_. When the hand of the Lord is with men, they go forth con- 
‘quering and to conquer. Make sure that his hand is with you. 


~~ <A good man is glad when God's work advances. There is 


joy in heaven also. 
ness? 
. For every work. there is a worker. 


Have we this proof of heavenly-minded- 


He may need to be 


ssought, but seek him. “The mght man in the right place ”’ 
is invincible. 
_ & Not necessarily as a title of reproach, but certainly’ in res- 


vr ce oY 
> ‘ See 
= oa ‘= F yee 
? oc 
ee: 
/ — 


cognition of « conspicuous devotion, was the new name, Chris- 


tian, coined. 
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The Resurrection 


(Easter Lesson) 
oo 


GoLpen Text: Now is Christ risen from the dead, and 
become the firstfruits of them that slept.—t Cor. 15 : 20. 


Lesson Text 


(1 Cor. 15 : 12-26. Memory verses : 20-23. 


Read 1 Cor. 15. 


COMMON VERSION 


12 Now if Christ be preached 
that he rose from the dead, how 
say some among you that there 
is no resurrection of the dead? 

13 But if there be no resur- 
rection of the dead, then is 
Christ not risen : 

14 And if Christ be not risen, 
then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith és also vain. 

15 Yea, and we are found 
false witnesses of God ; because 
we have testified of God that he 
raised up Christ: whom he 
raised rot up, if so be that the 
dead rise not. 

16 For if the-dead rise not, 
then is not Christ raised : 

17 And if Christ be not raised, 
your faith és vain ; ye are yet in 
your sins. 

18 Then they also which are 
fallen asleep in Christ are per- 
ished. 

19 If in this life only we have 
hope in Christ, we are of all 
men most miserable. 

20 But now is Christ risen 
from the dead, avd become the 
firstfruits of them that slept. 

at For since by man came 
death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead. 

22 For as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive. 

23 But every man in his own 
order: Christ the firstfruits ; 
afterward they that are Christ's 
at his coming. 

24 Then cometh the end, when 
he shall have delivered up the 
kingdom _to God, even the 
Father ; when he shall have put 
down all rule, and all authority 
and power. 

25 For he must reign, till he 
hath put all enemies under his 
feet. 

26 The last enemy /Aa/ shall 
be destroyed és death. 


Or, roid 


2Some ancient authorities read or. 


REVISED VERSION 


12 Now if Christ is preached 
that he hath been raised from 
the dead, how say some 
among you that there is no 
resurrection of the dead? 
But if there is no resurrec- 
tior of the dead, neither hath 
Christ been raised: and if 
Christ hath not been raised, 
then is our preaching ! vain, 
your faith also is ' vain. 
Yea, and we are found 
false witnesses of God ; be- 
cause we witnessed of God 
that he raised up * Christ: 
whom he raised not up, if so 
be that the dead are not 
raised. For if the dead are 
not raised, neither hath 
Christ been raised: and if 
Christ hath not been raised, 
your faith is vain ; ye are yet 
in your sins. ‘Then they also 
which are fallen asleep in 
Christ have perished. ‘If in 
this life only we have hoped 
in Christ, we are of all men 
most pitiable. ; 

But now hath Christ been 
raised from the dead, the 
firstfruits of them that are 
asleep. For since by man 
came death, by man came 
also the resurrection of the 
dead. For as in Adam all 
die, so also in * Christ shall 
all be made alive. But each 
in his own order: Christ the 
firstfruits ; then they that are 
Christ's, at his coming. 
Then cometh the end, when 
he shall deliver up the king- 
dom to *God, even the 
Father ; when he shall have 
abolished all rule and all 
authority and power. For 
he must reign, till he hath 

ut all his enemies under 
is feet. 
that shall 
death. 


The last enemy 
be abolished is 


3Gr. the Christ. 


Or, / we have only hoped in Christ in this life *Gr. presence. *Gr. 


the Ged and Father. 


The American Revisers would substitute “who” 


or “that” for 


“which” in verse 18, and would let verse 19 and the margin exchange 


places. 


ASA 


Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Lesson Topic : Blessings through the Risen Christ. 
t. Hopeless without Christ's Resurrection, vs. 


OUTLINE: pari ge 


2. Triumphant with Christ's Resurrection, vs. 


20-26. 
‘Datty Home READINGS: 


M.—1 Cor. 1g: t-21. 
T.—1 COR. tg: 12-26. 


Many witnesses. 


The resurrection. 


W.—1 Cor. 1g: 42-49. A spiritual body. 
T.—1 Cor. 1g: g0-g8. The great change. 


P.—Rom. 5: t-11. 
S.—John 5 : 19-29. 
S.—Lauke 24: 1-12. 


Dying for sinners. 
The resurrection voice. 
The empty tomb. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 


Reading Association. 


The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


7 
Lesson Analysis 


1. HOPELESS WITHOUT CHRIST'S RESURRECTION. 


1. Preaching is Vain : 


Uf Christ hath mot been raised, then is our preaching vain (14). 


They . . . proclaimed in Jesus the resurrection (Acts 4 : 2). 
He preached Jesus and the resurrection (Acts 17 : 18). 


2. Paith is Vein : 


If Christ hath not been raised, . . 


. your faith also is vain (14). 


We hoped that it was he which should redeem Israel (Luke 
24:21 
ti Redrtese h Gil eateninten vt aris ( Pet. 1 : 3): 


3. Witmesses are Paise : 


Yea, and we are found false witnesses of God (15). 
Tell his disciples, He is risen from the dead (Matt 28-: 7). 
The other disciples . . . said, se 


20 : 25). 
4- Sins are Usfergiven : 


Christ hath mot been raised, . . 


Having raised ‘ 
Who was .\ . 


We have seen the Lord ( John 


. ye are yél im your sins (17). 


his Servant, sent him to bless you (Acts 3 : 26). 
4or our justification (Rom. 4 : 25). 


5- Death Ends All: : 
Then they ... fallen asleep in Christ have perished (18). 
In none other is there salvation (Acts 4 : 12). 


_ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die (1 Cor. 15 : 32). 


6. Life Becomes Pitiabie : 
We are of all men most pitiable (19). 
Later st prey is it that we have kept his charge? (Mal. 3 : 14.) 
Ye shall be hated of all men for my name's sake (Matt. 10 : 22). 
Il, TRIUMPHANT WITH CHRIST'S RESURRECTION. 
1. The Firstfruits are Gathered : 
Christ, ... the firstfruits of them that are asleep (20). 
He first by the resurrection... . should proclaim light (Acts 


: 23). 
He is... the firstborn from the dead (Col. 1 : 18). 
2. Our Resurrection is Assured : 

So also in Christ shall all be made alive (22). 


The — shall sound, and the dead shall be raised (1 Cor. 
15:5 


2). 
I saw the dead . . . standing before the throne (Rev. 20 : 12). 
3- Death itself is Doomed : 

The last enemy that shall be abolished is death (26). 


Our Saviour, . . . who abolished death (2 Tim. 1 : 10). 
Death and Hades were cast into the lake of fire (Rev. 20 : 14). 


——— 


Verse 12.—‘‘If Christ is preached that he hath been raised, 
... how say some... there is no resurrection?’ (1) Christ's 
resurrection conceded ; (2) Man's resurrection denied ; (3) Logi- 
cal consistency violated. 

Verse 17.—‘' If Christ hath not been raised... ye are yet in 
your sins.” (1) A ag wey hypothesis ; (2) A fearful conclusion. 

Verse 20.—‘‘ Now hath Christ been raised from the dead." (x) 
A demonstrated fact ; (2) A divine endorsement ; (3) A compre- 
hensive pledge. 

Verse 25.—‘‘ He must reign, tili he hath put all his enemies 
under his feet." (1) The King ; (2) The reign ; (3) The enemies; 
(4) The conquest. 


ASA 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTRODUCTION.—FEpistle ,written at Ephesus, A.D. 5y, 
to meet certain errors and answer some questions from 
the church at Corinth. 

OUTLINE OF CHAPTER.—This last main division of the 
Epistle (chap. 16 being devoted to practical injunctions) was 
occasioned by the denial of the resurrection on the part of 
some Corinthian Christians, probably Gentile converts of a 
philosophical cast of mind. The chapter may be divided inte 
two parts: 1. There will be a resurrection (vs. 1-34). 2 
The nature of the risen body (vs. 35-54), with an outburst of 
triumph and admonition (vs. 55-58). Part 1 states *(1) the 
fundamenfal historical fact, that Christ rose (vs. 1-11); (2) 
that the opposite view involves inconsistency with the beliefs, 
hopes, and practices of Christians (vs. 12-34). 


a 


Critical Notes 


Verse 12.—Now if Christ is preached: The preceding para- 
graph sets forth the preaching of the resurrection by the apos- 
tle, the historical proof of the fact, together with a referenc8 
to Paul’s peculiar position as a preacher. He now reverts te 
the main topic to meet the error at Corinth.— 7hat he hath 
been raised from the dead: The verb is passive, heace 
**rose’’ is inexact. Here and in several other verses the 
tense points to a permanent result.—/How say some among 
you: Probably some of the Corinthian ChriStians. 
tended the error was does not appear. 

Verse 13.—Neither : This is a more exact rendering than 
that of the Authorized Version.—AHath Christ been raised: 
The argument is: If there is no resurrection, then the resur- 
rection of Christ’s body, which the apostles everywhere as- 
serted, cannot be a fact (comp. v. 16). 

Verse 14.—lf Christ hath mot been raised, then is our 
preaching vain: Or ** void,’" emptied of truth because based 
on this fact. In both clauses this term is in emphatic position. 
In verse 17 a different word occurs.— Your faith also is vaim> 
“Our” is the reading of the Vatican manuscript, but it is 
probably due to the influence of the preceding ‘‘ our.” The 
belief would be void if the proclaimed truth were unreal. 

Verse 15.— Yea: Introducing a further inference.— And we 
are found: *‘And”’ might be rendered “ even,’’ and joined 
with “found ;"’ that is, even proved to be, in thé assumed 
state of things.— False witnesses of God: A positive evil 
result : not only telling what was untrue, but in a matter con- 
cerning God.— Because we witnessed: The verb corresponds 
with the preceding noun.—Of God: The preposition here 
used might mean ‘‘ against,”’ but it is better to interpret it 
“* concerning.’ — That he raised up Christ - Or, ** the Christ ; * 
the article does not occur in the previous verses. - The resur- 
rection of Christ is always described as an act of God.— Jf se 
be that the dead are not raised: The present tense expresses 
a general truth. The absence of the article in Greek points te 
dead persons as individuals, rather than to “the dead” as a 


How ex- 


Verse 16.—For if -the dead are mot raised: The same... — 
ae 
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for * resurrection of the dead.”’ 
+ hath mot been raised: As in 





verse 14, but applied directly to the effect upon the Corin- 
thian believers. — Your faith is-wain : **Vain” is here a dif- 
ferent term from tat m verse 14, suggesting fruitlessness ; it 
also stands in emphatic position.— Ye are yet in your sins - 
Unpardoned, since he ** was raised for our justification ” 
(Rom. 4: 25); only the redeeming work of a risen Saviour 

could be availing. 
Verse 18,— Then they also which are fatien asteep in Christ : 
+<Then;” that is, in the assumed state of things. The frst 
of ‘Christians was beginning to die. The tense 


_spoimts to the time when such had died, and the figure of 


ing asleep had been nsed by Paul in his earliest Epistle 

(1 Thess. 4 : 14). ** In Chiist’’ means “‘ in trust on him and 

fellowship with bim,’’ the phrase thus opposing the very error 
the apostle is disproving.—/feve perished : Literally, “ per- 
jshed,”’ when they fell asleep ; but as the continuance in this 
condition is implied, the Revisers render “ have perished.” 
The context suggests that “perished ’’ involves the penal 
consequences of sin, not annihilation. 

Verse 19.— Jf in this dife only we have hoped in Christ : 
Or, “If we have only hoped in Christ in this life.’’ The lat- 
ter rendering is preferred by the American Revisers and by 
the best of recent commentators. “Only,” as the Greek 
order suggests, qualifies the whole clause, not ‘‘in this life’’ 
alone. The latter phrase is, however, in emphatic position, 
««We have hoped ’’ may be thus paraphrased : ‘*‘ We are men 
who have hoped.”"— We are of a/l men most pitiable: Lit- 
erally, ‘‘ more.pitiable than all men.”’ “* Pitiable”’ is prefera- 
ble to “‘ miserable” (from the Valgate). The thonght is : 
We suffer here, but hope for holiness and eternal fellowship 
with Christ hereafter; if we have the suffering bere, and we 
are not acquitted and blessed in Christ hereafter, how pitiable 
is our condition! We not only lose a certain form of carthly 
happiness, but also and chiefly the great moral and religious 
results for which we hoped in the future. 

Verse 20.—But now: Logical, not temporal : as the case 
really is, thus opposing all the previous assumptions and 
inferences.— The first{ruits : ** Become’? is not well attested. 
‘*Firstfruits,’* either of a harvest or of a lump of dough for 
baking (Rom. 11 : 16).—Of them that are aslezp: These 
constitute “the lump,” or the full “harvest, in view of the 
fellowship between Christ and his people assumed throughout. 
That others will sise is true, but mot asserted here. “‘ Have 
fallen asleep ”’ is the exact sense ; having died and now stecp- 
ing im Jesus (v. 18). 

Verse 24.—for singe 4y man came death: Compare Ro- 
mans 5:12. The reference is undoubtedly to Adam (v. 22). 
By man came also the resurrection of the dead : Hére the 
resurrection of all men is suggested, but the main thought is 
that a man, Jesus Christ, is ‘the cause of the resurrection 
(comp. Rom. 5 : 17, 18, 21). 

Verse 22.—For as in Adam all die: A specific statement 
of the general trath in verse 21. The reference is to physical 
death, but, as in Romans § <= 12-21, probably to the entire 
result.of the sin of Adam.—Se aise in Christ shall all be made 
ative: He does not say “ shall be raised,” hence the refer- 
ence is probably mot merely to the resurrection of the body, 
but also a new spiritual life. 

Verse 23.—But cach in bis coun arder : Or, ** rank,”’ 
“‘class.’"— Christ the firstfruits : As im verse 20.— Then they 
that are Christ's, at kits coming ; Greek, ** presence ”’ [parou- 
sia), the usual term for the reappearance of Christ. ‘The 
Revisets insert the comma, to show that the phrase defines 
when those belonging to Christ shall be made alive. No hint 
is given 2s to the length of the interval, either here or in the 
next verse. 

Verse 24.—-Thew cometh the nd: ** Then” is not exactly 
the same asim verse 23, but there is no difference of meaning. 
“The end” és that of the mediatorial kingdom (see aext 
clause), of all things as at present constituted. Any other 
sense, such as of the resurrection, of the last scenes of the 
world’s history, would have been indicated more fully. As 
this is prophecy, and obscure to us now, great care should be 
taken not te add to what is written.— When he shall deliver 
up: “* Have delivered ap” is based on a poorly supported 
reading. “When” is more exactly “ whenever,” and de- 
fines when the end will come, but suggests uncertainty on our 
part as to the time.— 7he kingdom to God, even the Father - 
Greek, “the God and Father.”’ Christ is represented as 
king in the mediatorial kingdom, but when it ends, God, 
even the Father, shall be king. The mediatorial purpose is 
accomplished, and God will be “ail io all” (v. 28). The 
terms “God ”’ and ** Father” express the twofold relation to 
Christ.— When he shall have abolished.—The tense here sug- 
gests what has occurred before the end comes. ~ Abolished ”’ 
implies absolute subjmgation rather than total destruction 
(Ethcott).—All rule and all authority and power: All the 
terms are used by Paul of spicitual beings; here in 2 bad 
Semse, a8 werse 25 shows. Some make a more general rcfer- 
cace toall forms of evil. **Rule™ is often rendcred * prin- 
Seen emeeeine ante te Be Som © Higher to 





Ae hath all his cnemies under his feet ; There is an allu- 
sion to ui0: 1, byt ngt a citation, since the subject 
here is Christ, not God, as in the psalm. ‘This is ** the 
kingdom of power’’ in distinction from ‘the kingdom of 
giory. ” 

Verse 26.— The last enemy that shail be abolished isdeath : 
Literally, *‘ As the last enemy death is abolished.’’ ‘Death ”’ 
is personified by the use of the article, and stands after the 
‘verb for emphasis. This final victory over death seems to 
coincide in time with the delivering up of the kingdom, and it 
is implied that there will be death until that event. Into the 
numerous controversies connected with the interpretation of 
verses 20-26 it is not mecessary to enter. 


Western Theological Seminary. 
Iltustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


‘ND & Christ hath not been raised, then is .our preaching 
vain, your faith also is vain {v. 14). That stone 
chateau of Hougoumont was the key of the position. It was 
nestled by the roadside. The grounds about it were green 
with the June verdure, and sweet with the June fragrance. 
Behind the orchard walls and within the house were posted the 
Coldstream Guards. It was Napoleon’s intention to turn 
the left wing of his enemies, force this broken wing back upon 
the center, and so gain possession of the highway leading 
through the forest,—the only possible avenue for British re- 
treat. Thus he would catch Wellington as in a trap. But 
between Napoleon and his purpose stood this stone chateau. 
Win that position, and Waterloo was won. But that position 
could not be won. Again and again the French dashed 
against it, but they retired baffled, like waves from rocks. 
Because that stone chateau could not be captured, Napoleon 
could not conquer at Waterloo. Hougoumont was the key of 
the position. Precisely thus is the resurrection of our Lord 
the key of the position. Disprove and demolish his resurrec- 
tion, and you have turned Christianity intoa chimera. Preach- 
ing and faith, and all the witnessings of aposties and disciples, 
are emptiness. But this key of the position—our Lord’s res- 
urrection—cannot be captured. There is no more granitic 
historic fact. So our Christianity is not vain ; rather, it is 
veritable and resplendent substance. “The unshakable evi- 
dence of our Christianity is the resurrection of Christ. 

Ye are yet in your sins (v. 17). Let me use here an illus- 
tration I wrote in a book of mine, ‘‘ Light on Life’s High- 
way”’ (John G. Huber Co., Philadelphia). Some time ago 
there sailed from one of our ports an eccan steamship. Has- 
bands trusted to her their wives, parents their children, friends 
their friends. The good-bys were said, the vessel pushed imto 
the stream, forth into the ocean, passed on, was lost to view. 
The usual time for her voyage had gone, but she did not reach 
her port. It had probably been a stormy passage, men said. 
She was a true, stanch ship, men said ; she had been délayed 
alittle. Still she did not arrive. Men fonght them fears with 
comfortable surmises, but they grew anxious. Nothing is yet 
heard of her. Twenty days out, thirty days out; she must 
have been disabled. Wessels scour the sea in search of her, 
but they can find no trace of her. Fifty days out, sixty days 
out,—oh, the terrible suspense ! Oh, the suspense solidifying 
into sickening certainty! The City of Boston is not strong 
and stanch; she sunk in mid-ocean with every soul on 
board. ‘The only proof that she is seaworthy, stanch, strong, 
is that she outride the waves, conquer the storms, bring that 
precious freightage safely into the distant port. The Lord 
jesus came into this world w undertake for us. “He enters 
imto the human condition. He bears our sins is his own body 
on the tree. He stands in our place. He.-expiates our sins. 
We are to be free from them. They are to be lost and swal- 
Jowed up in him. He dies that we maylive. But what shall 
show us that his atonement is adequate and completed? We 
have embarked all our hopes of heaven in him. What shall 
assure us that the ship is strong and stanch, and that we can 
trust it utterly? Wad our gospel stopped at this, that Christ 
died for our sins, could we only say be took our toad, and 
sank beneath #, and that be remained there dead ender & ? 
could we point only to the death, the cross, the burial, the 
sealed sepulchre, how could we know that God had accepted 
him forws? But the ship has reached ber port; we need mot 
fear. If Christ leaves heaven to dic for us, Christ sises from 
the dead, and again enters heaven, there to appear for us. 
Our hopes of heaven cannot be wrecked. The ship docs not 
go down in mid-ocean. The great sin-bearer has arisen. He 
is enthroned triumphant at the right hand of the Father. In 
our Lord’s resurrection and ascension is proclaimed the fact 
that bis sacrifice is complete, his atonement adequate, accepted. 
‘There is no need that we be yet in our sins. 

But now hath Christ been raised from the dead (+. 20). 
Notice a few things: (1.) The Apostle Paul was the veritable 
author of this First Epistle to the Corinthians. Evcrybody 
grants that. (2.) The Apostle wrote this Epistle in the year 
A. D. $7, or im dose acighbothood with that year. Every- 


and resurrection of Jesus Christ. (4.) Think now 
The young man of twenty at the time of the resurrection wou 

be only a man in the prime of forty-seven when Paul dictated 
this Epistle. The man of forty at the time of the resurrection — 
would be a man of only sixty-seven. 
distant thing of which Paul in this Epistle was so confidently 
writing. It was not of some hoary, fossilized event which had 
been handed down, with variously accumulating tradition, 
from the long generations. It was of events which had en- 


tered into the lives of yet living persons he was writing, —pre-— 


cisely as survivors of the Civil War are now writing of the 
events of that war. People often ask for close documentary 
evidence of the facts ef Christianity, In this Epistle ‘they 
have it, and how close, and within the memory of yet fiving 
persons who bear testimony to the facts! It is-net a myth, 
a long and aged tradition, this resurrection of our Lord, » The 
more the fact is studied, the more buttressed is it found to be, 
Bat now hath Christ been raised from the dead,—there is 
vastly better historic proof of this than for any other great 
event. When you believe in Christianity, you are no spoft- 
fed) of old wives’ fables. You have the solidest possible rea- 
sons for your faith in it. - . 

The first{ruits of them that are asleep. ‘* This figure was the 
more suitable, as our Lord rose on the morrow after the pas- 
chal sabbath, the day when the first-fruits of the harvest were 
presented,’’ It had been a long, hard winter in Minnesota, 
but at last the spring was beginning to show slight welcoming 
signs. There were still drifts of snow, and the breath of the 
wind was sometimes bitter. 


suddenly, notwithstanding snow and chill, I came uppn @ 


clump of pussy-willow (Sa/ix discolor), the shrub-tree that the” 


quickest responds to the coming of the spring, and ‘the ® 

buds had burst, and, though wrapped still in their covetings 
of long, exquisite silk, the leaves were beginning bravély to 
unroll themselves. How I hailed them! What oe 
they bore to me! I was looking at the first-fruits of the spring. 
Those courageous leaves were the fore-banners of ath the 
summer foliage. They proclaimed the reign of the winter 
broken, that the gates of the seasons were beginning to }pom 
summerwards. To me such sight has always been emfble- 
matic of the resurrection of our Lord. His resurrection i the 
first-fruits, the first fore-gleamings. 


death broken ; it is illustration and prophecy of transcenth 
and glorious life, flourishing over a defeated death, us 
be glad. 


For he must reign, tild he hath put all his enemies undéy has : 


feet {w. 25). What courage is here afforded for all 

service! Allied with Christ, I am allied with a victor. 

leon used to say that every battle had its pivot-point on which 
the conflict turned toward victory or defeat. However long 
the fight might wage after that moment, the result was cer- 
tain. The bate would end as the pivot-momenit indicated. 
In the conflict Christ has undertaken for us, the pivot-moment 
was the resurrection. The balance swung there toward -vic- 
tory. The struggle may be long, but the Risen One will 
conquer. Under his feet, at last, his enemies shall lie. -And 
I am one with the victor, trusting and serving him. How # 
makes the heart glow—this truth! It is a great thing to be 
upon the certain victor’s side ; and I may be on it, if 1 will 
be, and so have shining share im the illimitable triumph, . 


Philadelphia. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher, 
By Julia E. Peck 


IRST a word about preparation for Easter. It is not the 
best time to hold rehearsals directly at the close of the 
lesson hour, because the children are then tired, restless, and 
impatient. Especially is this true of a class of beginners who 
have as yet had no experience of a joyous Sunday-school céle- 
bration of Easter, so eagerly anticipated by older ¢ 
Their powers of attention have already been heavily taxed, 
and, holding nothing if anticipation, shey sit with hats in 
hand, eyes on the door, ready to run at abe earliest signal,— 
if those nearest the door do not, when “‘ teacher’s ”’ head is 
turned, actually slip out and vanish entirely. 

Our Easter rehearsals need to be miniature Easter lessons, 
holding much of joyous anticipation, with Easter Day in pros- 
pect, when our joys shall be realized in fall; for we cannot 
make mere mechanical drill of memorizing our Easter songs 
and concert recitations. We seed to explain the words 
memorized, and make the greatest effort to have the children 
sing or recite mnderstandingly and with reverence. This is 
why we must practice when little bodies and minds are fresh, 
holding our rehearsal at some other time than at the close of 
the lesson hour. 

Another matter for consideration : we want the chilean to 
feel that Easter joys are theirs personally, ‘They will not 
have a vital interest in the occasion if their teacher makes all 
the effort to decarcte, while their part in this work is merely 
to gaze upon and admire results. Let them decorate thelr 


You see it was not a — 


I was taking a long walk, and | 


It proclaims the rei n of - 







































Own class-room, contributing money for flowers ; and, if pos- 
sible, take them in a body to the florist’s, and show them how 
' to invest their pennies, and make their own selections, accord- 
ing to their slender means. Then, when Easter dawns, the 
Sacrifices they have made in giving, their efforts at memoriz- 
ing, the labors of their hands in decorating (even if results 
are crude), make the occasion all alive with meaning for 
them. 

We can make this Easter lesson a vital part of our course 
‘by teaching it in connection with Saul’s conversion, the lesson 
which we studied with so much interest last month, We 
Manage our connections something in this way: We remind 
the children that Saul had thought that those disciples of Jesus 
who said “‘ He lives again '’ were deceiving people by teach- 
ing a dangerous untruth, and must be stopped at any cost. 
We show next in what way Saul’s zeal was turned toward the 
cause of Christ. We explain what he could remember of that 
first Easter, and how at that time he must have heard reports 
about a living Christ, which he fiercely refused to believe. 
This after we have reviewed the children who have been with 
us @ year or two, who have learned the accounts of the resur- 
rection as given by Mark and Luke, and we try to find out 
how much they have understood about our paraliel lessons, by 
which we attempted to teach of a new life in Christ Jesus, and 
also what they gained by our object lessons or illustrations 
(buds, bare branches, budded twigs, seeds, cocoons, etc.). 

The new comers will be especially interested in this part of 
our lesson, and we try to have them take as much part in it 
as possible by letting them give accounts of the ‘‘ waking to 
new life,’’ which they have noted this spring in woods and 
fields. 

We widen the older children’s previous instruction by tearh- 
ing of this letter which Paul wrote to his friends in the church 
at Corinth, begging them to keep in memory all that he (Paul) 
had told them of a risen Saviour, and assuring them how mis- 
erable we all would be if we had hope in Christ for this life 
only. 

The subject of body and spirit comes up so frequently in the 
primary class, that we need to make a special study of teach- 
ing it even in our general preparation for primary work. Then 
ima lesson upon the resurrection we shall not have so much 


53 ‘perplexity in teaching clearly that we too shall have a spir- 


tual body like our Lord’s glorious body. Children have such 
distorted ideas about soul or spirit that we have to be most 
careful, in handling object illustration, not to increase their 
materialism. 

‘The opening chapters of a ‘little book entitled ‘‘ Great 
Truths Simply Told,’ by George L. Weed (George W. Jacobs 
%& Co., Philadelphia), have been the greatest possible help to 
primary teachers on these points, quite as much for sugges- 
tiveness as for the actual lessons set forth. 

The promise of new powers, new joys and hopes, in the 
future life, will not have much weight with these young 

n, to whom all this world is new, and who have now 
$0 much more vitality than they know how to manage that 
they can know nothing of weakness or mental depression. 

Bearing this in mind, we make our climax: Whatever we 
do, or think, or feel, will make or mar us forever for the new 
life promised us in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

‘Northampton, Mass. 
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ASA 
Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


** Jesus Christ is risen to-day." 

“ The strife is o'er, the battle done."’ 
“I know that my Redeemer lives."’ 

** Jesus lives ! thy terrors now.”’ 

* Look, ye saints, the sight is glorious."’ 
“Welcome, day of resurrection.“ 


ASA 


Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HE resurrection of the dead we have been accustomed 

to think of as a personal and individual experience for 
each of them. The Apostle sets it forth as a social fact, in 
“which a man shares because of his relation to thé Head of a 
‘society or company. Not that this social fellowship requires 
a The Lord rose before any of his peo- 
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ple, and yet they rise in fellowship with him. For if he be 
not risen, then his visible victory over death in rising again is 
a delusion, and the Christian has no better ground of hope 
than the pagan had. He, in that case, has agreed to take the 
bitter in his rejection of what comfort the world might have 
given him ; and yet he has not! ng better in its place, and so 
is worse off than the pagan. But, as the facts are, he is a 
member of a body whose Head has risen above death and 
the grave, and will draw all his members after him. 
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Lesson Summary 


HAT Jesus had risen from the dead was not doubted in 
the early church, - But the spirit of agnosticism was 
there, and that believers should rise was doubted, and even 
denied, bysome. But the resurrection of the Christ and that of 
his people are one and inseparable. They stand or fall together. 
No resurrection of the dead, no resurrection of Christ, and 
conversely. If the resurrection falls, preaching and faith are 
vain, preachers are false witnesses, believers are yet in their 
sins, those fallen asleep have perished, and with their false 
hope and final disappointment, Christians are in a most pitiable 
plight. But the resurrection of Christ is proved. He is the 
first-fruits, and the after-fruits willcome. He assures the resur- 
rection of man, But all comes in its ownorder, Christ rises 
first, then his people, then comes the end, when he shall have 
vanquished every foe, put down all adverse rule, authority and 
power, and when, his mediatorial work done, he shall deliver 
up the kingdom to his Father. 


=a. 
Added Points 


Christ's work must be taken in its length and breadth. He 
lived, he. labored, he taught, he died, he rose, he ascended ; 
but he did all that man might share the benefit of all. 

Without Christ’s resurrection the Christian fabric falls. Its 
foundation, in that case, is falsehood, its superstructure delu- 
sion and disappointment. 

The risen Christ assures the rising of his people. 
ceded, they follow ; 
gathered home. 

All other rule, authority, power,—even death itself, —must 
ultimately go down under the feet of the king, Till that hour 
of triumph the battle still is on. 


He pre- 
and, at his coming, they all shall be 


Recent Musical Literature * 


IGNOR ARDITI, the well-known conductor, fol- 
lowing the example set by so many prominent 
musicians of late, has given to the world a volume he 
calls My Reminiscences. The book is edited by the 
Baroness von Zedlitz, who, in her Introduction, touches 
upon the salient points of the musician's early life, 
Signor Arditi's own work beginning with the account of 
his ‘first concert and operatic tour in 1846, which took 
him to Havana. In his long and active life he has 
visited almost all parts of the earth, and met many-emi- 
nent composers and musical artists, and has numerous 
interesting stories to tell of his varied experiences, The 
author is always amiable, never failing, when possible, 
to say pleasant things of those with whom he was pro- 
fessionally associated, and avoiding unpleasant criticism. 
He, like Kuhe, who so recently preceded him in the field 
of reminiscence, seems to have possessed the faculty of 
always looking for the bright side of life. He has a 
predilection for noting humorous occurrences, and relates 
many anecdotes of the artists whom he has met, giving, in 
an Appendix, a long list of them. They are classified 
as composers, conductors, singers, violinists, and pian- 
ists. . The volume is illustrated with numerous por- 
traits, facsimiles, and views of places. 


Reminiscences. 
>a Dodd, Mead 


Opera: A Sketch of the 5 = pete, Oy Ag De- 
sat of Every Work in the Modern Repertory em 
8vo, a ~ 336. London: J. C. Nimmo; Philedeiphia : J.B 


ene Phitndetphin and ry og Musical Fund Societ Compiled 
by Louis C. Madeira. Edited by Philip H. Goepp. 8vo, Shestee 
195. Philadelphia B. Lippincott Co. 

The Literature of Music. By James E. Matthew. 
London: Eliot Stock. $2. 

How to Listen to Music : 

the Art. By H. E. K 

Charles Scribner's Soms. $1.25. 

The Organist’s Retro: t: 
Mas. Doc. 
sachusetts : 


oon Luigi — Svo, illustrated, pp. xxii, 314. 
New’ 


16mo, pp. x, 281. 


Hints and Suggestions to ae 
reh t2mo, pp. xiii, 


oad Lovers 
York: 


An Autobiography of Earnest Onslow, 
William Horatio Clarke. 12mo, pp. 227. Reading, Mas- 
T. Clarke. §r.50. 


Mr. Streatfeild, on the titlepage of his book, The 
Opera, designates it as a sketch, and it can hardly be 
considered more than this. He has written for the 
general reader and the music-lover rather than for the 
student. The history of opera, the convention about 
which there has been so much disputing, are not in- 
volved in any obscurity, and all that Mr. Streatfeild tells 
us has been said before; but his book is conceived 
in a popular vein, is pleasantly written and interesting, 
and has the advantage of being ‘‘ up to date.’ Mr. J. A. 
Fuller-Maitland furnishes an Introduction which con- 
tains much food for thought for musicians. Chapter I 
treats of the beginnings of opera, Peri, Monteverde, 
Pureell, etc., and the course of development is then fol- 
lowed systematically to the latest times, the concluding 
chapters considering modern France, modern Italy, and 
German and Slavonian opera. The author's mode of 
treatment includes not only an estimate of the com- 
poser's work, but also a description of the plots and 
actions of the various operas. 

Music in Philadelphia, compiled by the late Louis C. 
Madeira, has first of all a local interest, yet it may 
claim general attention as a contribution to the his- 
tory of music in the United States. The first four 
chapters are devoted to an account of music in the staid 
Quaker City previous to the inception of the Musical 
Fund Society. It is to be regretted that after this 
period the author confines himself almost exclusively 
to the doings of the Society and the recording of the 
musical entertainments which took place in its hall, and 
gives no regard to other musical events. It is to be 
regretted, also, that the account is carried only to the 
year 1858. Nevertheless, there are many items refer- 
ring to such artists as.Jenny Lind, Sontag, Thalberg, 
Gottschalk, and others, which make the book of value 
and interest not only to the student, but to the general 
reader. 

The author of The Literature of Music does not claim 
to offer a complete bibliography of his subject, but 
rather to present a little handbook which may serve as a 
guide to collectors, and give to the student a general 
view of the most important contributions to musical 
literature. . Within these limits his work is one of great 
attractiveness. Up to the eighteenth century he pur- 
sues his subject in a gwasi-chronological manner, but 
after this period ‘makes divisions into specialties ; for 
example, ‘‘ Histories of Music,’’ ‘‘ Dictionaries of Mu- 
sic,’’ ‘*The Literature of Sacred Music,’’ and so on, 
which he treats in separate chapters. Works of this 
character have hitherto been accessible only in foreign 
languages, and the little volume will doubtless be hear- 
tily welcomed by many musical students and ‘collectors. 

Mr. Krehbiel’ s book—How to Listen to Music—is a 
timely one. If it cannot be affirmed that true musical 
appreciation has increased of late years, it can be em- 
phatically asserted that love of: music has had an enor- 
mous development. It is for the lovers of music who 
have no technical education in the art that Mr. Kreh- 
biel has written. His book is a model of clearness ; 
avoiding technical terms, he shows how the lover of 
music can so add to his knowledge as to enhance in a 
great degree the enjoyment derived from listening to 
musical performances. After a. short Introduction, the 
author applies himself to the task in chapters treating 
of «*The Recognition of Musical Elements,’' «The 
Content and Kinds of Music,"’ ‘‘ The Modern Orches- 
tra," ‘At a Pianoforte Recital,’’ etc., concluding with 
chapters on ‘‘Choirs and Choral Music’’ and « Mu- 
sician, Critic; and Public."’ At the end of the book are 
added a dozen plates, eleven of which represent per- 
formers holding their instruments in the proper position 
for playing, and one showing the first page of the orches- 
tral score of the last movement of Beethoven's C minor 
symphony. 

In his The Organist’s Retrospect, which title he am- 
plifies by the words illustrating the development of a 
musical artist, Mr. Clarke presents a healthful piece of 
fiction written in a manner which almost convinces one 
that many of the incidents have been real occurrences. 
It is the story of an organist who-treated his calling as 
of a sacred character, and with all the earnestness of a 
religious nature. While in the main the story is a sad 
one, yet it is relieved now and then by incidents of a 
humorous nature ; and altogether it tends to awaken in 
the reader a desire to live honestly and to pursue one’s 
vocation with simple uprightness, leaving to God the 
outcome after one’s duty has been faithfully performed. 
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' ‘The discovery made by Professor Ram-- 
say with regard to the actual boundaries | 
of Galatia in Paul's time, while disputed 
by Schiirer and some others, may be re- 
garded as fairly well established. It 
requires a new construction of the itiner- 
ary of the Apostle's second missionary 
journey. Insfead of sending the Apostle 
on a tour through the Celtic tribes of 
Galatia proper, it involves nothing more 
than a second visit to Derbe,  Lystra, 
Iconium, and Antioch, in which he had 
preached on his firsttour. This mew map, 
which is based on that given in «« St. Paul 
the Traveller and the Roman Citizen’’ 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons), indicates this cor- 
rectly, drawing the boundaries of Galatia as 
they were in Paul's time, and running the 
line of the third tour across #s southern 
districts. But it would have been better 
if the map-maker had followed Professor 
Ramsay s line between Antioch and Troas. 
The latter's close acquaintance with the 
contour of the country enabled him to point 
out the valley of the Rhyndaoos River, and 
the shores of the Great Lakes as the more 
probable route. ‘That river is left out of 
this map, and the line of advance on 
Treas is run too far to the south, The 
workmanship of the map is excellent, the 
printing clear, and the number of names 
not excessive. 
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Literary Notes and News 


Those who have topics 
to select each week for 
boys’ ‘or young men’s 
meetings, may be glad to learn that the 
International Committee of Young Men's 
Christian Associations has issued a little 
booklet entitled Topics for Bible Classes 
and for Boys’ and Young Men’s Meetings. 
1897. Two series of topics for Bible 
classes—one being lessons from Exodus 
to Deuteronomy, the other lessons from 
the life of our Lord—are given, as well as 
two topics for each week for young men’s 
mectings, and a weekly topic for boys’ 
meetings. The Week of Prayer for Young 
Men, November 7-13, is also provided for. 
Thirty-one printed pages are within the 
paper covezs, and any one may get a copy 
by enclosing ten cents to the Committee, 
at 40 East 23d Street, New York. 


Topics for Boys’ 
Meetings 


——— 


: The authorities of the 
Papal Year-Book Vati publish, 





other end of the line, the senior scholars, | 
whose demand for advanced work was im- 
portant and imperative. To harmonize 
Convention Calendar. 1897 | «ll these demands, it was suggested that 
Celiidiinia, ot San Francisco _April 6-8 | tHe lesson selection for the intermediate 
Alabama, at Tuscaloosa ...... April g-11 | grade ‘be about as new prescribed, ‘but 
Georgia, at Newman. . . April 13-15 | that from this icsson a short selection, 
Texas, at Weatherford . - April 20-22 | the very kernel of the whole passage, be 
Del spb pee di edi April 20-22 | chosen for the primary grade, while for 
aware, at Wilmington . .. . . April 22, 23 
Louisiana, at Monroe _ .. . . . . April 27-29 | the senior grade an expansion beyond the 
Kansas, at Newton .. ... .-. . May 1-13 | intermediate sclection be suggested, so 
Stiedesipph at Wazoo City se fecromd ™-13 | broad as to make tlris grade of study as 
Titinois, at . May ™-13 rae : : 
Tate dhiciee te >. sy Se ee as a be ne ag — 
Nerth Dakot, at Farge. May 95-27 | Plan was well received, seemingly, thoug 
Montana, at Butte... ... .,. June—/|® would largely increase the work of selec- 
New Work, at Elmira... . . June —— | tion and arrangement. 
Ohig, at Sates.» - -Jume 8-10) Golden texts came in for a diberal share 
Rt = vue Pack. res pi ap of criticism, It was declared that in some 
Kentucky,-at Harrodsburg . . . . . Jume 22-24 | CaS¢S they .perverted the truth of the les- 
Summer Sched of Primary Metheds son; in others, they were too long, too 
at Asbury Park, N. J. July 5-10 | hard for children, too vague, or that some 
Coleratio, at Fort Collins $ Agi 24-26 


Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg 


Michigan, at Port Huron. . 


North Carolina, at Winston-Salem, August 24-26 
South Carolina, atCamden. . 


August 24-26 
. August 25-27 
. . October 12-14 
. November 16-18 





of them were hits of narrative rather than 
germinal truths to live by. 


nature ef a comment on the lessons, and 


Committee. 


It was empha- 
sized that, im any event, they were im the 


were thus beyond the provimce of the 


Utah, at Ogden ...... November 26-28 
British North America 

Ontario, at Hamilton ...... October 27-29 

New Brunswick, at St. John. . . Octdber 19-21 


CAB 


Conference on the Inter- 
national Lessons 


T WAS a happy thought, and a most 

fraternal courtesy, for the Interna- 
tional Lesson Committee to invite per- 
sons using these lessons, and writers 
and editors, to meet with them im con- 
ference on the lesson work. The ap- 
pointed conference was held on the after- 
noon of March 17, in the rooms of the 
Young Men's Christian Association, in 
Philadelphia, the Rev. Dr. John Potts, 
of Toronto, im the chair. The purpose 
of the meeting was ‘‘ to get am expression 
as to the best method to be pursued in 
the fifth series of lessons, 


upon the subject’’ were invited to attend 
this meeting, or to write to the Committee. 


tatives of leading publishing houses, de- 


and the chairman was happy in his con- 


was the utmost freedom of criticism, and 


the New Testament with the Old every 
year was advocated; the first quarter to 
cover the life of Jesus ; the second, his 
words and works; while the third and 
fourth quarters should deal with the Old 
Testament.. This scheme was commen- 
ded as bringing the culmination of Jesus’ 
life at or about Easter, ‘so falling in with 
the spirit of the Christian year. 


had been extended,-and improved too, the 
company seemed to settle on the con- 
clusion that it was no easy task to decide 
what should be, much less to provide it; 
and that the International Lesson Com- | 
mittee had broad and clear views of their 
work, and had, above alli else, the purpese 





tion. 
soon to be | tee, and firmer confidence in their work, | 
selected.’” Ali who had “‘ anything to say | 


\the Rev. Dr. R. G. Seymour, the Rev. 

How widespread was the interest im/ Dr. C. R. Blackall of the Baptist Publi- 
this generous invitation was evident in | cation Society; Mrs. Teal of Rhode Isl- 
the attendance, which included represen- 
| M.-G. Kennedy, Miss AnnieS. Marlow, and 
nominational and other, from various | Israel P. Black, of Philadelphia ; J. J. Hub- 
parts of the land and from various bodies | bard, County Organizer of the Pennsylvamia 
of Christians. it was not intended that | Sundayschool Association ; 


trol of the proceedings. And yet there 


. Among other schemes, an alternation of 


After the fullest opportunity for criticism 


to fully meet the demands of their posi- 
Closer fellowship with the Commit- 


was the evident fruit of this session. 
Among those who wefe present were : 


and ; Mrs. Barnes ef New Jersey; Mrs. 
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the meeting should go into discussion, | Jace, Secretary of the Philadelphia Coumty 
| Sunday-schedl Association ; G. W. Bailey, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of | 


| she New jersey State Sunday-school Asso- 
the freest statement of opinion as to what | ciation ; 


» the Rev. James Atkins, repre- 


might #mprove the Sunday-school tesson "senting the Sunday-school work of the 


system. 





year, an annual, entitled Gerarchia Cat- 
folica, in which an official report is given | 
of the condition of the hierarchy and the 
church. The issue for the present year 
reports the sum-total of Roman Catholics 
a 240,000,000, claiming 10,000,000 in 
the United States and Canada) The 
Cardinal's College, which, when full, num- 
bers seventy members, now has but fifty- 
nine, eleven vacancies having been caused 


by the death of their incumbents. Of | 


these cardinals 32 are Italians and 27 non- 
Italians,—namely, 4 Germans, 4 French- 
men, 4 Spaniards, 4 Austrians, 2 Hun- 
gariams, 2 Portuguese, 1 Englishman, 1 
Belgian, a Irishman, 1 Rutheranian, 1 
Australian, 1 North American, and 1 Ca- 
nadian. Then, in order, the hierarchy is 
represented by 14 patriarchs, 192 arch- | 
pe 767 bishops, 10 apostolic delc- | 


Members of the Committee | Methodist Episcapal Church, South ; the 
questioned their guests freely, that the| Rev. Dr. H. 
fullest and clearest information might be Gallaudet Trumbull, 


Clay Trumbull, Charles 
and’ Patterson Du 


gained. The Committee were seeking | Bois, of The Sunday School Times ; the 


light. 
vigorously. 


way of meeting the 


They did not indulge in state- | Rev. H. P. McCauley, Mrs. W. F. Crafts, 
ments or discussion, but plicd questions President of the International Primary 


Union, Washington, District of Columbia; 


The chief interest centered in the best, Miss Mary Louisa Butler, Washingten, 
wants of primary District ef Columbia ; the Rev. Dr. J. A 


scholars in the Sunday-schools. Whether Worden, Sunday-school Secretary of the 
to adhere to the uniform lessen for great Presbyterian Board of Publication ; M. C. 


and small, or to prepare special lessons | Hazard, Ph.D., of Boston, representing 


for the latter, was the mooted point. At | the Congregational Sunday-school Society ; 


one point it seemed that a shorter course | the Rev. Dr. E. W. Rice and M. TH. Wil- 


of independent lessons was demanded by liams, representing the American Sunday | 


the workers, and then a shorter selection School Union ; the Rev. Dr. Pelouwbet of 
from the main lesson showed some sup-| Boston ; the Rev. R. J. Kephart, General | 


port At any rate, an effional lesson was | ‘Secretary of the Pennsylvania State Sab- 


soribed primary lesson, whatever its char- | 
acter or the duration of its course. 





gates, 136 apostolic vicars. 


in disfaver, all seemingly wishing a pre- | _ bath-School Association ; 


and the Rev. 
| Rufus W. Miller, General Secretary of 
| Sunday-schoo! Work of the Reformed 


On tre other hand, stress was laid upon | Church of America. 
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Light on the 
Story of Jonah 


By H. Clay Trumbull 





The story of Jonah, or anything 

tending toward an explanation of it, 
has a claim upon the attention of 
every Bible-reader. 
. Dr. Trumbull treats the subject 
in the light of recent ry oar 5 
research, and brings to bear upon 
it many interesting and instructive 
facts worthy of the consideration of 
all readers of the Bible. 


“This scholarly argument, written so 
lucidly and reverently, will show to thou- 
sands of Bible students new power and 
beauty and significance in one of the most 
marvelous bits of history recorded in the 
Old Testament.” — The Golden Rule, 


19 pages (5% 7% inches), with 
illustrations. ice, 20 cents. For 
sale by booksellers, or mailed, post- 
paid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut St. Philadelphia. 
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that it pays to sell Macbeth. 
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The Fog-Bell 


(From “‘ Wild Roses of Cape Ann, and Other Poems,” 
by Lucy Larcom.] 


HE vessels are sunk in the mist, 
And hist ! 
Through the veil of the air 
Throbs a sound, 
Like a’wail of despair, 
That dies into stillness profound. 


All muffled in gray is the sea ; 
Not a tree 
Sees its neighbor beside 
Or before ; 
And across the blank tide, 
Hark, that sob of an echo once more ! 


Tis the fog-bell’s imploring, wild knell | 
It is well 
For the sailors who hear’; 
But its toll 
Thrills the night with a fear— 
To what doom drifts the rudderless soul | 


C2 
Antioch as a Center 


Suggestive of the Divine Strategy of Missions 


{Extract from an article by Professor M. B. Riddle, 
D.D., in The Sunday School Times 
of April ar, 1883.) 
HE base of operations is the important 
position in an offensive campaign. 





It is true in wars for earthly con- 
‘quest, and not less so in the aggressive 
| movements of Christianity. The two 
| miodes of warfare are alike in this point ; 

but they differ in many ways, and in none 

more obviously than this : that an earthly 
general must choose his base with refer- — 

“ence-to well-planned strategical operations, 
| while in the missionary campaign the 
| planning is that of a Higher Power, the 
| human agents acting freely, but choosing 
| more wisely than they know. — It is true 
that in these days, with the experience of 
centuries to guide us, our missionary 
leaders are far more conscious of the rea- 
sons which determine their operations ; 
but in the Apostolic Church the divine 
guidance was necessarily more direct. 
Necessarily, for the leaders scarcely knew 
what a work they were entering upon, and 
had no experience of previous ages to give 
human _ guidance. 

Hence the selection of Antioch in Syria 
as the base of operations for apostolic mis- 
sions to the Gentiles is to be regarded as, 
in the truest sense, a divine choice. For 
that very reason it will be found to com- 
mend itself most strongly on grounds of 
human prudence. It was God's provi- 
dence which led the right man, at the 
right time, to the right place, there to hear a 
special call, and to be set apart to a spe- 
cial work ; and the Divine strategy which 
made Antioch the base of operations is an 
example for the church in all ages. We 
can feel this the more, when we regard 
the second and larger half of the Book-of 
Acts as the story of the victorious progress 
of Christianity from its Eastern base of 
operations at Antioch to the establishment 
of a new and yet more important center 
of influence for the Western world in the 
imperial city of Rome. It was a wise 
choice, because made by Providence, 
when men could not wisely choose ; we 
choose wisely now, only when we learn of 
the same wisdom. 

Antioch was a fitting center for mission- 
ary operations, (1) because of its impor- 
tance; (2) because of its nearness to 
Jerusalem ; (3) because of its geographical 
relations to the countries through which 
Christianity must make its progress to the 
center of the civilized world. It was a 
good position for a military ; it was 
properly occupied from Jerus@lem ; and it 
was a convenient base for the successive 
and ever-extending movements of. the 
great apostle to the Gentiles.-. . . 

_ The importance of the city for Chris- 
tianity remained for many centuries. 
After the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
church in Antioch was the most prominent 
one in Asia, and in the fifth century, when 
patriarchates were established, one was 
assigned to this city, The office still re- 
mains, both in the Greek and in the Latin 
Church. In our day Antioch presents 
only a miserable shadow of its former 
greatness, but even now it is a missionary 





center for Protestantism. 






















choice of the Master himself cannot seem 
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_ : “All authority 


Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all 
the nations” (Matt. 26 : 18, 19). 
the King who was conducting the move- 
ment, and he wisely selected the base of 


operations. 
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| Anderson, W. H. 
1 Hunter & Co. 


John D. 
Wattles & Co. 


Teaching and Teachers. 
(7%X 5% inches.) 


A Model Superintendent. By H. Clay Teambull. 
(sk 7% inches.) 
Henry P. Hawen. Price, $1.00. 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-Schpol, By 
Clay Trambull. 


By H. ‘Clay Trunibull. 


Sunday-School Ways of Werking. Paper, large 
Svp, pp. 96. Price, 20 cénts. - 

Hints on Chiid-Training. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
(7%Xs% inches.) Price, $1.00. : 


Beckonings from Little Hands. By Patterscee 
16mo, pp. 182. 


Published by 


> ee > | 


Recent Research in Bible Lands: Its 
and Results. 
LL.D, Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph.D., Professor Ber- 
man V. Hilpzecht, Ph.D., D.D., Professor A. MH. Sayee, 
D.D., LL.D., 
William Hayes Ward, D.D,, LLD., Professor J, P, 
Mahaffy, D.D., D.C.L., and Professor W. M. Ramsay, 
LL®D., DCL. Edited by Professor Dr. Herman WV, 
Hitprecht. With maps end profuse illustrations, come, 


By Professor J. F. McCurdy, Ph’D., 


D.C.L., Professor Dr. Fritz Hommel, 


Pp. 275. Price, $xr.s0. 

Friendship the Master-Passion, By H, Clay 
Trumbull. 423 pages. (9% X7 inches.) In box.’ Price, 
$3.00. 


Studies ia Oriental Social Life. Hy BH. Chay 
Trumbull. 450 pages. 


(64% X8% inches.) TMustemtedl. 


Katesh-Barnea. By H. Clay Trumbull. «pages. 
(7X9% inches.) 
tiens. Price, $3.00. 

The Blood Covenant. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
(6% 8% inches.) 


The kmpregnabie Reck of Hely Scripture. 
the Rt. Hon. William E. Gladstone, M.P. go pages. 
(7% Xs% inches.) 


Two maps and four full-page iustra- 
39 
Price, $2.e0. 

By 
With portrait «f Mr. Gladetone. 


By 4. Clay Trumbull, 
Price, $1.00. 


Fine steel portrai: ff 


415 pages. (814Xs}¢ in@hes.) Price, 


+ Their Necessity and Methods, 
remo, pp. 6. Price, go-aents. 


Price, $1.25. 


The Point of Centact in Teaching. by Patter 


| Presbyterian Committee of Pub- | son Du Beis. sama, pp. 68, Price, 60-cents. 
| Whe Kaitghtty Sotdier, My H. Clay ‘Drunibull, 


lication. 

The Gohen Co. 
| he J. W. Randolph Co. 
i West, Geo. M. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
j Santonio, Wetmore, & Co. 
| Ratiend, Vt. 
| Chalmers, George E. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

| American Tract Society. 
Springftctd, Mass. 
Rude, H. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
American Baptist Publication 
| ‘Society. 
| Curts & Jenni 


| Presbyterian Board ef Publica- 


| * tion. 
| St. LouisChristian Advocate Co. 


St. Pewl, Minn. 


Tetedo, 0 
Lake. L. B. 
) “‘Fopeka, Kan. 
Priddy, J. W. 
Troy, N. ¥. 
Young, W. H. 
Utica, N. Y. 


| Smith, W. T.,.& Co. 
Washingtoa, D.C. 








| 323 pages. 


(5% 8 inches.) 


Mustrated. Price, $2.50. 


A LieWever Justifiable. By H. Clay Trunibull, 


290 pages. 


bull. 


Price, $1.20. 


Churches. 
188 pages. 


38 pages. 


53 pages. 





The National Hyamn-Beok of 


(4X7 inches.) Price, $1.00. 

Principles and Practice. By H. Clay Trumbull 
Six volumes, each complete in itself. 
hundred pages per ‘hook. 
$2.50 a set, or fifty cents per volume Tor less than a set. 


Average twa 
(©Y%XK4% inches.) Price, 


Prayer: Its Nature and Scope. By H. Clay Trum 
z2mo, pp. 160. Price, 75 cents. 
in Tribatetion: Or, The Blessing of Trial. By 
H. Clay Trumbull. 
Fishin’ Jimmy. Sy Annie ‘Trumbull Slossos, 
12mo, with frontispiece, pp. 38. Price, 30 cents. 


The Div ine Of¢ or of Numan Society. By Robert 
Ellis Thompson, 5.TD. 274 pages. 


12mo, pp. 1590. Price, 75 cents. 


(Ske X7% inches) 


Americas 
Edited by Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D, 


(547% inches.) Price, $50 per hundrefz 
$6.50 per dozen ; single capies, 60 cents. 
| ®yington’s Chart of Jewish Netional History. 
By the Rev. E. H. und Sophia J. Bymgton. Wall chan, 
price, $1 0 ; pockct chart, price, 30 cents, 
4 
Arnold's Chart of Pas!'s Journcyings. Hy C.&. 
Axnold, ASM. A pocket chart. Price, 20 cents. 
7 
The Ten Commandments. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
(3% Xa inches.) 


Two Nortéfield Sermons. By H. Clay Trumbdll. 
4s X7% inches.) 


Light on the Story of Jonah. By H. Clay Trum- 
bull. 129 pages. 


“=; 


Price, 25 cents. 
Prive, 30 cents. 
is%X7% inches.) Price, 20. cents. 


£2 


The above books ave Jor sale 
by booksellers,or may be ordered 
direct from the Publishers. 


The 


prices inchute postage. 


Zi 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut Street 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 




























































THE CENTURY CO, smnounces an educational competition. 
* It is on a most interesting and original 

plan. Thirty-five prizes, amounting to $1,000 (first prize, $500) will be given 
for the best answers to 150 questions, The topics selected deal with matters 
of general information; they are not scholastic, but are educational. Your 
training at school was only mental drill; you have 

forgotten all you learned there but ‘‘ reading, writing, 

and aritémetic.’’ You will never forget the informa- 

, tion derived from answering these questions, because 

in 35 Prizes ¢vety one deals with a living gnd useful fact. No 
eube-roots, no parsing, no memorizing of dates ; instead 

the learning of things that every one ought to know. If you make an honest 


attempt to win, you will learn to concentrate your mind, 

sharpen your wits, secure most valuable information, 

and stand-a good chance of making $500 (perhaps 

x \ $1,000: see below), If you gain first prize, the knowl- 
edge you have acquired will be worth more to you than First Prize 


>> 
<< AS the $500 you receive. To find the answers to these 
SS YS He questions you must use the encyclopedic material in The Century Dictionary 
“o> : a and Cyclopedia, because these, like thousands 
CoPymienT. . Small Monthly of others,.can best be answered by reference to 
this great work. If you do not already possess 


“HE HAD SMALL SKILL Payments a set, you can easily procure one. A limited 


number of clubs are now being formed for the | Fe pect an (he Rie oes hor one 
@ horse flesh who bought a goos> ‘> ride on.” Don’t purchase of sets at the lowest wholesale price. Each person joining a club Waist if you would have them healthy, & 
take ordinary soaps for hov-se-cleaning. (and those who apply at once can join) secures his set at a reduction of 40 per strong and well déveloped. 1t supports 


cent, and has the further privilege of paying for it in small monthly payments. and strengthens the body without re- 
SA PO LI Oo A first payment of $5 will bring you the work and 


% striction. Endorsed by physicians and ¢ 
enable you to try for the first prize of $500, as THE CENTURY ‘| & thoughtful mothers everywhere. 
fs the proper thing. Try a cake of it. Common well as the supplementary prize of $500 more. ® _ Made for Ladies and Misses also, in all sizes. 
soap fhils to acoomipliah sat&factory results in 


h (CT Children’s 250 t0 BOL. "Minses’ Bc. tof. Lae 
appari soceet The 150 questions are divided into three sets DI IONARY anc 5 dren's © 50c. Misses’ 0 $1. : 
lay Tike tnd uae whe poe mn thang oe depen of 50 each. A month is allowed to answer each b® dies’ §1 to §2. For sale by all retailers. 


aaving om apo nom ge “1 find set. Try them at home. They will be an intel- { YCLOPEDIA 
Barotio Bas cmeapess Soap foe house lectual recreation for you and your family ; also a 
“ — me 7 S ite, ate wedoudk good test of your ability to deal with words and facts, Have your children try 
Sa eS Rey them ; it will be a real education for them. Write us for sample questions, to 
see how instructive and useful they are, or for a description of the work. 
8500 MORE, We offer a further prise of $500 to the competitor who, laying aside 
The Century, succeeds most successfully in answering 90 per cent of these questions from 
ten other works of reference, no matter in how many volumes each is published. This offer 


is made for the purpose of showing that The Century ts superior not to any other dne work 
of reference, but to any other ten. Address, 
ove 


\ THE CENTURY CO. (Dept. Gw.), New York 














ONSIDER THE COST. Suppose the 
The Waverley Bicycle for 1897 is 


Titans of levels enastruction building is 60x25x20. It will require 
ne one, Sn nenly*. panties at to paintit, 14 gals. ready-mixed paint 


cost oan cneemons. Hence at $1.25 per gal.—$17.50. 


- Or, four 25-lb. kegs of white lead, $6.00; 
The only bicycle rN five gals, pure linseed oil, $2.00; four cans 
with true bearings 


tinting colors, 80 cts.; % pt. Japan dryer, 
Last year the Waverley was as 


‘ PORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AND GUARANTEE OF 
as any wheel in the matket— 15 cts.; % pt. turpentine, 5 cts. Total, 


GREATEST COMPANY IN THE WORLD GACK OF 
CVERY ee, 
tter than most. Because new 


Siiaaty wan pet seated tee dn SHIPMAN $9.00o—a saving of $8.50 in favor of SINGER SEWING-MACHINE. 
: continued construction, the price 


Sane tocoueeh. s6n8 eadaal hes Pure White Lead without considering we tiimian 


been reduced to $60—a saving of payers its greater durability. Examine the brand THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
$25 to you. Catalogue Free. 


3 OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. : (see list). 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
Parga — . FREE ors, any desived shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 
SEEEEEE SEES ET Ey 


valuable information and card showing samples of colors free; 
FOR 


also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
BEAUTY ana ECONOMY 


, various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those © 
« 
* 
Use . 
“ 
? 
H. W. JOHNS’ ; 
“ 
- 
“ 
. 
. 
q 

















— ——— 
; intending to paint. : oy Ae bee 4 ‘Ss. 
National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. ARE BE WASHED. 
‘ 


Made of fine cloth in all styles. 





— -— When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
A t h : Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 

wate move ment Sa machine ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 


whose value depends upon the perfection tainple collar and culls, naming style snd size. 
of each of its parts and the mechanical salle Go.,81 Prntlin St. Hew ork 
skill with which those parts are put 

together. The American Waltham Watch 


‘ 
‘ 
Company not only makes every part 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
- 
7 


ASBESTOS 


LIQUID PAINTS 





THE STANDARD PAINTS FOR 
STRUCTURAL PURPOSES 


a@- FREE BY MAIL oe7er 


’ 
’ 
Illustrated designs of Cottages } 
with samples of 56 colors } 
- 

’ 

; 

- 








of a WAL 7HAM movement, but it makes 
the machinery by which those parts are 2 
made. There is the least possible chance BE ff, the popalerity of LINEN GRASS 


LAWN for Summer Waists and Suit- 


for inaccuracy. The“R/VERS/DE” and ep er Pp ay eg 


§ Quaker lady of quict taste to the leader 
“ROYAL” movements are as accurate g Seen aio cone terest 
time-keepers as human ingenuity has yét Bj In'anyvstyie and looks well on any: 
made possible. g cond for free samples and well’ tell 


For sale by all retail jewelers. = 


MOUNT VERNON MILLS, 
—— == — = in ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
PAPER ge. ,t0 50c. a roll. . > concerming anything advertised in this paper. 
8 cts. for 100 fi , ; . : . : 
ALL Sen s 300 = ashe aven ‘ N EILL S lea J - will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
handsome paper and border for « large room. | Largest importers and dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, | 7! vertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
Thos. J. » *&%4 Market St., Phila., Pa. | etc., in the United States. Send for samples and prices. | fisement in The Sunday School Times. 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an adverti t of i da Bini good commercial 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they toes thenchy. a credit be inadvertently inserted, 


oece FREE BY MAIL “ea 
H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO. 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
Philadeiphia 





























